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FLOCK OF IMPROVED AMERICAN PEKIN DUCKS—(See Page 590. 
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From Manger 


to Throne 


233533 eSSE oR 
Embracing a new Life of Christ, and a history of Palestine and its People, 


with eloquent descriptions of places and scenery that are sacred to every 
Christian heart through association with the earthly life of our Saviour, 


IS DR. TALMAGE’S LIFE’S 
WORK. 


He has been collecting materials and preparing for it since his first 
entry into the ministry forty years ago. It contains his best and 
grandest thoughts, His descriptions are revelations ; they throw ney 
light on the Bible, and irradiate many places long darkened by doubt or 
uncertainty. He says: ‘I came to Palestine a firm believer in the Bible. 
The Bible can never be to me what it was. It is brighter, fresher, truer, 
lovelier, grander, mightier.” 

Dr. Talmage’s descriptions are so redolent with the perfum nspira- 
tion that the reader becomes spellbound under the eestasy wl they 
excite. Such images, metaphors, similes, word-pictures and vividness of 
detail were never scen before, and they will survive for all time 

A BOOK FOR THE MASSES. 

**T wrote this book,’’ says Dr. Talmage, ‘‘ for the masses. Who are 

the masses? The most of folks. They are the nine hundred and _ninety- 


nine out of the thousand. 
ive of its contents. 
get a name not yet employed.” 


Pal 


| hope the title of the book will be suggest- 
There are so many Lives of Christ that I wished to 





Worthits Weight 
In Gold to YOU. 





FROM ANGER TO THRONE 


contains 544 pages, 7 x 9 inches 
in size, and over 200 magnifi- 
cent iNustrations,many of which 
af 


paintings in the greatest art gal- 


are reproductions famous 
leries of the world. 

A book that marks an era in 
the history of literature. It 
will live forever in the hearts of 
all Christian people. 





Dr. Talmage Paid a Special Visit to the 
Land of the Bible 


in order to qualify himself for the responsible undertaking of writing the 
life story of Jesus. He was thoroughly equipped in every respect to 
make investigations, to picture places, and to study the people of Pales- 
tine ; accordingly he journeyed to Egypt, passed over the route taken by 
the fleecing Joseph and Mary, rode into and through Palestine, followed 
in the footsteps of our Lord, and tarried at all the places made famous for 
all time by His sermons, miracles, and gracious ministrations. The 
story and history of our Saviour is told in a manner that gives us 
familiar acquaintance not only with the appearance, deeds, motives, and. 
suffering of our Lord, but with human passions,,and the customs, super- 
stitions, jealousies, and prejudices of the people among whom He la- 
bored to His death. 


Al Work Bearing inestimable Blessings to the Whole Christian World. 


It is fragrant with the perfume of fidelity, and beauteous with the 
ineffable grace of its story, which will endure not only because of the sub- 
limity of the narrative, but also beeause of the soothing, sustaining, and 
inspiring influence which it possesses. 





Many Lives 
Of Christ .. 


have been written, and many 








more will appear from time to 
time in the years to come, for 
this is a subject the Christian 


world never gets weary 01; 
but among all the lives ol 
Christ that have been or evel 
will be written, there are none 


that will compare with this in 
splendid conception, magnifi- 
cence of detail, and eloquence 


of thought and diction. 





OUR WONDERFUL OFFER. 











$4.75 


IN VALUE. 











FROM MANCER TO THRONE, .. . 


AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST, ONE YEAR, . 


Millions of people have heard of Dr. Talmage’s great Life of Christ, entitled From 
Manger to Throne, but have never had an opportunity of securing a copy, except 
by purchasing it at the original subscription price, viz.: $3.75. 


$3.75 


. 1.00 
$4.75 





FOR ONLY 


$1.25 


BOTH POST-PAID. 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST can be sent to one address and book to another without extra charge, but only one book can be 


taken with each subscription. 


Address all ordersto . . ‘ . ; ‘ ‘ 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


NEW YORK. 


CSCHICAGO, 


ILLINO!IS-. 
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American Agriculturist 


*« FARM *« MARKETS * GARDEN *« HOME « 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 


Volume 60 


Agricultural Education in Ohio. 

The agricultural college is an important 
part of the Ohio state university at Colum- 
bus. The completion of Townshend hall, tne 
magnificent new agricultural building, gives 
it as fine a home as any agricultural school 
in the United States. The building is 260 ft 
long and varies in width from 64 to 78 ft. 
The walls are of gray pressed brick with trim- 
ming of terra cotta. The roof is covered with 
cherry red tile. The interior arrangement, 
shown in the plans presented herewith, is ad- 
mirable. The basement is 15 ft high, entirely 
above ground and well lighted. In the north 
half is located the dairy department, where 
butter and cheese are made, milk tested and 
pasteurized and all the operations of the dairy 
illustrated. In the south end is a large room 
where live stock can be taken for judging, 
or to illustrate a lecture. A _ glass house 30x 
40 ft adjacent to the basement is used in the 
experimental study of soils and farm crops. 
The first floor is devoted to classrooms, offices, 
laboratory, library, agricultural museum, 
etc. The second floor contains the general 
laboratory, a society hall, class rooms, and a 
suite of rooms for the department of veteri- 
nary medicine. This building will be dedicat- 
ed January 11 with appropriate ceremonies. 

The coliege of agriculture, with Prof T. F. 
Hunt at its head, has developed rapidly dur- 
ing the past six years. In 1891, there were 
31 students. This number has increased to 
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99. Six distinct courses of study are offered: 
A four years’ course in agriculture, a tour 
years’ course in horticulture and forestry, a 
four years’ course in domestic science, a two 
years’ in agricultare and horticulture, a two 
years’ course in domestic science and a spe- 
cial winter term course in dairying. 

In the agricultural course the soils are stud- 
ied and the characteristics of fertile and ster- 
ile iands determined. The use of fertilizers 
is studied. The value of drainage and irriga- 
tion is taught. Methods of tillage are com- 
pared. All farm crops are carefully studied. 
The care and management of live stock is 
given attention and the various breeds stud- 
ied with a view of their adaptability to specif- 
ic conditions. The instruction is given by 
lectures and actual practice. 

Fruit raising, vegetable growing and green- 
house work are thoroughly taught. Vegeta- 
bles are raised by sub-irrigation under glass. 
Students do grafting, budding,  cross-fer- 
tilizing, pruning, setting and other horticul- 
tural work. Insect and fungous diseases of 
plants as well as diseases of animals are stud- 
ied. An insight into mechanical work is giv- 
en by means of six hours a week for 10 weeks 
at the forge and in the carpenter shop. <A 
winter term beginning early in Junuary, this 
year on the 5th, provides instruction in dairy 
manufacture. The student is taught to make 
butter and cheese, care tor dairy machinery, 
to select a dairy herd and handle it most 
economically. Students in this course must 
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be at least 15 years old. Ifover 21 they are 
admitted without examination, but if under 
that age they nust pass an examination in 
the common branches or present a certificate 
for those studies. 

All courses of instruction are prepared for 
the student who has been reared on the farm. 
As Prof Hunt states, they are taught to both 
do and think, but as the doing part bas been 
prominent in their early life special emphasis 
is laid upon thinking. The courses are in- 
tended to supplement the education aiready 
received upon the farm. While there is no 
compulsory system of student labor, a large 
part of the work on the university farm is 
done by students. During 1895, 89 students 
received employment during the whole year, 
which includes vacation months. The total 
amount earned that year was $3859. 

The Chio state university is one of the land 
grant colleges and was founded in 1870 in ac- 
cordance with the act of 1862. It is supported 
by its income from the first Morrill act, the 
second Morrill act and a state tax aggiegating 
$170,000 annually. Its total yearly income is 
about $250,000. Itownsafarm of 345 acres 
adjacent to Columbus. The university is di- 
vided into six colleges: Agriculture and do- 
mestic science, arts, philosuphy and science, 
engineering, law, pharmacy, veterinary med- 
icine. Each college is under the direction of 
its own faculty, which has power to act in 
all matters directly related to its own work. 

[To Page 589.] 
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TOWNSHEND HALL, THE NEW AGRICULTURAL BUILDING OF OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
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Ridging Land in Autumn, 


J. J. EDGERTON. 


To prevent the leaching away, by melting 
snows and early spring rains, of the soluble 
food elements of the surface soil and,of ma- 
nure spread upon it, is most important. The 
finely decomposed tilth that is developed upon 
the surface by the proper cultivation of corn 
and other cultivated crops contains much sol- 


uble matter. The proportion of this which 
is retained near the surface will determine 
very largely the strength and vigor with 


which the young plants of the next year’s 
crops will begin their elaboration of the inert 
materials into higher forms and the beginning 
thus made will control very largely the final 
product. 

The method that is coming into vogue with 
farmers in Canada isto draw their manure 
onto these lands, then with a double mold 
board plow, they throw up the fine tilth of 
the surface and the manure into ridges about 
21 inches apart. The manure is left largely in 
the center of the ridge, where it cannot get 
away. The water from rains and melting 
snows, when sufficient to run off the land, 
will pass down between these ridges. The 
washing will be less because the water will 
not be allowed to collect in so large frills. 
And what there is will be of less consequence 
because from the lower and less soluble soil. 
The loss by waters percolating downward 
through the soil will also be lessened because 
the greater part of such waters will not have 
passed through these ridges of manure and 
rich vegetable mold. In the spring when 
ready to seed, a smoothing harrow run cross- 
wise of these ridges renders them almost level 
andl leaves the ground as mellow as an ash 
heap. 

Another great benefit to be derived from 
the practice of ridging is that the land can be 
worked a week to 10 days earlier than with 
the ground in the ordinary condition. This 
also means earlier work of the nitrate and 
other germs which develop fertility in the soil. 
Further, ground that is ridged north and 
south can be worked earlier than that ridged 
east and west. 





Plank Framing for Barns. 
W. D. TEEPLE, ILLINOIS. 





It is customary in framing barns and other 


heavy farm buildings to use much heavier 
timbers th n are necessary. This is really 


true, notwithstanding frequent collapses from 
storms, overloaded mows, ete. The trouble 
is that the framing is often ill atiapted to re- 
sist the strains acting on it. I know of one 
farmer who put 2x12 inch joists on 12 inch 
centers, 14 ft spar, under a cow stable and in 
a few months it began to settle, then collaps- 
ed. Tue joists had been cut down 6 inches to 
let in a trench 4 ft from one bearing, which 
had been notched up 6 inches into a sleeper. 

“he joists split. Had they been properly cut 
they would have been there yet. 

The ultimate strength of a timber is that of 
its weakest part. A 6x8 inch post notched to 
receive a 4d4inch brace is weakened almost 
half. Heavy timbers are used tu allow free 
cutting and notching with safety. Another 
point is to have the strongest direction of the 
timber coincident with the greatest stress. 
A 2x8 inch joist has the same wood in it asa 


4x4 inch and is four times as strong. I¢ will 
bear just 16 times the weight with the nar- 
row side up as with the wide side up. Bear- 


ing these facts in mind it is 
build a 40x60 barn with a 
thronghout, but it must be a 
with box sills and built-up posts. It must 
have inside bearing partitions and be tied 
across the plates with built-un timber tie 
beams or rods and bracing done the same as 
any ordinary bailoon bracing. All notching, 
mortising, etc, should be avoided. Probably 
no suitable plan could be drawn for any spe 
cific case without a knowledge of how many 
and what kind of cattle are to be housed, 
capacity of mows, bins, ete. 

There is a barn on a farm near Elgin, Illi- 
nois, built on a 16-sided plan, with 40 ft radi- 
us. The roof is set on a built-up plate, made 
of plank interlaced and spiked. Smaller 
plate ‘‘rings’’ were built on the ground, raised 


practicable to 
plank frame 
balloon frame 








ALIZL ABOUT THE FARM 


to place and shored up by the rafters them- 
selves. The whole roof’s stability depends on 
the plate rings not tearing apart. Built over 
eight years ago the barn is now in excellent 
condition and demonstrates the feasibility of 


erecting large barns with small timbers pro- 
vided they are handled rightiy. Remember, 


if the timbers are small they must not be cut 
into. Get the narrow side of the timber 
against the strain and about half the lumber 
that goes into an ordinary framecan be saved. 





Farming Is Being Regenerated. 
JAMES P. LITTLE. 





I disagree with Henry Stewart’s complaint 
(Nov 13 issue) that agriculture has gone back 
while other industries have progressed dur- 
ing the past 50 years. We see larger and bet- 
ter herds of cows than ever before, with nu- 
merous co-operative creameries. We see the 
numerous silos, and acres of growing corn to 
fill them. We see better farm buildings, bet- 
ter farmhouses and better kept grounds. And 
if we go inside we tind our farmers’ homes 
better furnished and their sons and daughters 
better educated. Everywhere we find that 
improved farm machinery is being used. 

Our modes of living have certainly changed. 
Luxuries have taken the place of necessities. 


Taxes have doubled to meet increased ex- 
penses on every hand. LBetter education 
costs more money. Itis not that our farms 


produce less, but rather that our methods of 
living cost more,that hinders our farmers from 
getting ahead in the world, and yet some of 
them do get ahead and meet these increased 
expenses. The total expenses of my town in 
1818 were last year they amounted to 
$3916. And mind you, the land holder, the 
farmer, has to pay these taxes every time. 
With the crops and dairy products produced on 
very many farms at the present day, 
our farmers might become rich, provided they 
were willing to live, dress and do as they did 
a century ago. I don’t think that any of our 
farmers would care to try that plan, which 
shows that they have progressed at least in 
this respect. 


To Make Hedge Fences. 


THOS SHROYER, OHIO, 


2999. 
Dou > 





I have on my farm 154 rods of osage orange 
hedge. Up tothe end of the fourth year, at 
which time it was a good fence, it cost me $1 
per rod. Some farmers consider a hedgea 
nuisance, but if given the proper attention 
this is not so. 

The chief aim in making a hedge fence is to 
have it tight near the bottom. To accomplish 
this set the plants five inches apart. The secret 
in getting a good fence is to get a good start 
of plants at the first setting. The soil should 
be rich or heavily manured. Cultivate the 
same as corn. 

It is a difficult task to keep a hedge within 
a prescribed limit. Startit three feet high 
and six inches thick, then trim closely each 
time. In spite of careful work the width will 
increase so that a periodical reduction by 
cutting off some of the old wood is neressary 
every few years. Two trimmings a season are 
usually sufficient except during a wet sum- 
mer, when growth is rapid. Cut when the 
shoots are yet tender, damp, rainy weather 
being preferable. One man can trim a milea 
day if done at the proper time. A careless or 
lazy farmer should not think of growing a 
hedge, for he will not take care of it. 


sass lecansicos 

Maslin.—This term, relatively little used in 
the J 8S, applies to a mixed crop grown very 
largely in northern Europe. It is composed 
of barley and oats sown together, and in some 
cases there are other admixtures. The mas- 
lin raised in Sweden is officially reported to 
contain the following percentages: Barley 30, 
oats 47, spring rye, etc, 23. 





Hemp Growing May Receive an impetus, 
especially in the middle and central west, 
through the official trial of hemp machines 
next season in connection with the forthcom- 
ing Omaha exposition. 





The Agricultural Population of France is es- 
timated at 18,250,000 or about half the total of 
that conntry. The figures, of course, cover 
all ages. 








HOME-MADE DEWICES. 


Extemporized Grain Bins.—It is no smal] 
job and requires not a little lumber to mak 
a giain bin for the stables, having four coim- 
partments. The cut shows an easy way of se 
curing the same accommodations. Four emp- 


ty sugar barrels are set in a row and secure 
by a few narrow strips of board. A cover 
hinged either to the wall or to this fra 


work and the bin with four 
It may even be 


compartments is 
made by 


setting 


complete. 











the four barrels in a row and hinging a cover 
to the wall behind them. <A sugar barrel is 
very commodious and easy from which to dip 
meal. 





Poultices for Farm Animals.—Stout pieces 
of cloth, bed ticking or broad strips of 
carded overalls may be used. Select as 
a strip as desired, that will be long 
to allow for tie strings on each end. 
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be six or eight inches wide and cut the piece 
Pp s 
of cloth on each end into six long tie strings, 


5 


leaving the center large enough to hold the 
poultice. Use sharp scissors to prevent rav- 
eling. This will allow it to fit to the limb of 


and flat- 
without 


any animal and the strings carefully 
ly bound around the ijimbs will hold 
friction.—{H. M. Gee, Illinois. 


Kettle Crane with Dumping Attachment.- 
This iron framework for suspending a ket- 











IRON KETTLE CRANE. 


tle used for boiling ‘food for hogs and other 
stock upon the farm is most convenient. The 
iron kettle rests in an iron ring, which is piv- 
oted to the side arms so that the kettle can he 
readily tipped and its contents poured out in- 
to pails. These arms could be omitted by 
bringing the end support. nearer the kettle, 
and having the iron ring pivoted to a cross- 
piece secured to these ends. This would be a 
more stable arrangement but would not give 
so free a space for building the fire, although 
this would not cause material tronble. The 
principle involved will be found very conven- 
ient, however the ring, which may be made 
from an old wagon tire, is supported. 





Farm Labor in Argentina.—In view of the 
frowing importance of Argentina as a farm- 
ing country, it is interesting to note her in- 
creasing immigration. During 1891 the ar- 
rivals were 28,266, increasing steadily to 
102,673 in 1896, chiefly from Italy, Spain and 
France, in the order named; other countries 


represented to some extent. The mainstay 
of agricultural immigration, and the most 


vigorous arrivals are the Italians. Of course 
some of the immigrants eventually leave, so 
the figures named are not entirely net gain 
to that country. 














The San Jose Scale and Its Parasite. 


The so-called San Jose scale ( Aspidiotus per- 
niciosus) which 1s now carrying terror to the 
fruit growers of the east, owes its introduc- 
tion in this country to a pioneer of California 
and a former resident of Chile. After acquir- 
ing wealth, he established handsome grounds 
in Santa Clara county, which he stocked 
with various imported plants, and it is sup- 
posed that this scale was imported from 
Chile by bim in the early seventies, for soon 
after this it was noticed and spread with 
great rapidity over the greater part of Cali- 
fornia. ‘The fact that it appeared soon after 
the importation of South American plants 
and was reported from Chile at the same 
time, leads to the belief that it is native of 
that country, although some entomologists 
believe it to be of Japanese origin from the 
fact that nearly related species are found 
there. 

For a while it was indeed a terrible pest to 
the fruit growers of California and no efticient 
means were found tw check its spread. 
Spraying with various substances and at dif- 
ferent seasons was resorted to, but nothing 
man could do could stop its spread or stay 
its ravages. Nature, however, came to the 
rescue and a small internal parasite (Apheli- 
nus fuscipennis) was discovered working on 
the pest. This parasite has increased in Cali- 
fornia more rapidly than the pernicious scale, 
and the latter is now very generally held in 
check. There is no hope that it will ever be 
exterminated, but during the past seven 
years the scale has decreased so rapidly that 
it is no longer regarded as a serious pest in 
the orchards of California. We beleve that 
the Aphelinus fuscipennis is found in many 
parts of the eastern and southern states, as it 
works on other scales than the pernicious 
and it is probable, as it is to be hoped, that 
it will become established in sections afflicted 
with this pest. 





Plant Russians Cautiously. 
Cc. L. WATROUS, IOWA. 





After ten years of extensive trial it must be 
said that for the south half of Iowa at least 
the experiment with Russian fruit has 
been not only a disappointment, but a serious 
and costly failure. To recommend the ex- 
tensive planting of these fruits in this district 
would now seem little less than criminal. 

It is well to be enterprising and keep as 
near the front of the procession in one’s own 
calling as possible, but in few ways is 1t eas- 
ier to lose money than to be too ready to 
plant largely of new and untried varieties be- 
cause some one recommpiends them. If 
fruit or plant is offered, having originated 
near by and under substantially the same 
conditions, it may safely be planted with far 
less experience than if it comes from a differ- 
ent botanical region, especially if from an- 
other continent. A seedling must find favor 
at its place of origin, if at all, forthe reason 
that it is especially adapted to the conditions 
of soil and climate prevailing there. It suc- 
ceeds there because its constitution is fitted 
to those conditions, and it follows of neces- 
sity that the chances are strongly against it 
being equally well adapted to succeed under 
the quite different conditions of a different 
state or country. 

All this was specially emphasized the past 
season (1896) of uninterrupted sun,which was 
so favorable to the rapid increase of insect 
life, so that we may properly consider this as 
another of the beneficial lessons taught by our 
lean year. The season was not without its 
uses also in winnowing out from our lists un- 
deserving varieties. I will not attempt to ac- 
count for the facts observed, but it was true 
on my grounds, as I pointed out to many vis- 
itors, that foreign varieties of fruit of late in- 
troduction suffered far worse from insect ray- 
ages than the average of our old sorts culti- 
vated and acclimated here for a quarter century 
or more. 

The Russian apples, both in nursery and in 
orchards, were examples strikingly in point. 
There was an unusual activity of the leaf 


roller and leaf skeletonizer, and but for the 
spraying apparatus, the injury would have 
been irrevarable. 
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TREE FRUITS 


In one nursery of two-year trees, one might 
readily distinguish two hundred yards away 
the rows of Russians of the Hibernal family, 
intermingled with rows of various older sorts, 
the broad leaves of the Russians turning red 
and dry under the same care which produced 
a fair degree of health and vigor in the leaves 
of the others. I can only account for this 
lack of resistance on the part of the foreigners 
by the fact that our conditions must have 
been in some manner less favorable to their 
vigor than the conditions of their native 
places. 

One of our most famous physiologists 
affirms that it takes at least four generations 
of men to adapt a people to the conditions of 
a continental change of climate, and that the 
adaptation is secured only at the expense of 
much mortality and a profound change of 
physical and nervous organization. Now it 
is a plain fact that a tree must be far less 
able to withstand the vicissitudes of a change 
than a man who may vary at will his food 
and dress and shelter, as seems to suit his 
physical needs, while the tree or plant is 
rooted to one place and subject to the full 
force of every unfavorable influence. I have 
thought it advisable to grub out the last of 
my Russian plums and cherries, and I believe 
that the last of the pears and apples, save 
one or two, inust share the same fate. 





How to Grow Cherries. 





Cherries thrive in a variety of soils, but at- 
tain their highest development in one that is 
light and loamy. It must retain considerable 
moisture, but never be sour. If the land is too 
wet, it must be drained and on light dry 
knolls, otherwise favorable to cherry culture, 
the moisture holding capacity of the soil may 
be increased by the addition of vegetable 
matter and judicious surface cultivation. The 
turning under of crimson clover ora crop of 
similar character is highly beneficial. 

- The best results are obtained from orchards 
situated on a western or northwestern slope,as 
the blooming period is retarded in spring and 
the danger of frosts greatly lessened. A de- 
pression is not desirable,as frost is liable to oc- 
cur there when it would not on higher 
ground. Where the country is naturally level, 
a slight elevation is preferable, since it in- 
sures air drainage and good circulation. The 
sour varieties of cherries seem to thrive bet- 
ter on lower levels than the sweet kinds. 

The distance apart for planting trees will 
depend almost wholly upon the manner of 
growth. Some trees may attain a hight of 40 
to 50 ft and be wide spreading. ‘These should 
stand not less than 30 ft apart. In western 
New York the sour varieties with small heads 
are set 12x12 or 18x18. For instance,the Mont- 
morenecy and Early Richmond are usually 
planted 18x18, while the more bushy and com- 
pact Morellos are planted 16x16. 

The highest success in cherry growing can- 
not be attained without thorough cultivation 
during the early life of the orchard and also 
later while fruit is being matured. There is 
no objection to growing small fruits or some 
other crop requiring frequent cultivation be- 
tween the rows of cherry trees fora few years, 
provided the land is good and contains 
enough plant food to keep the trees in vigor- 
ous condition. The sweet cherry is a coarse 
feeder and will thrive on less applied ferti- 
lizer than the other kinds. (G. Harold Pow- 
ell, Bulletin 35, Delaware experiment station.) 
When the land is*too rich, or too much fer- 
tilizer is added, the energy of the tree is apt 
to be devoted too largely to wood growth. An 
abundance of moisture is essential for cherry 
trees during the bearing season, especially 
just before and during the ripening process, 
consequentiy it is advisable with a _ bearing 
orchard to plow early in spring and follow 
with light cultivations every ten days or 
whenever the rain becomes scarce. On the 
first or middle of July, the condition of the 
soil can be greatly improved in its water 
holding capacity by turning under annual 
crops of crimson clover or some other nitrog- 
enous cover crop. In order to secure this crop 
sow at the last cultivation 10 or 12 lbs of crim- 
son clover seed per acre. It is very essential 
to retain the moisture in the soil in the 
spring by early plowing and by quite frequent 
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culture. Ifthe trees make too vigorous a 
growth seed down «ne year to rye or buck- 
wheat. 

The most profitable sour cherries are the 
Montmorency and Early Richmond and these 
varieties can be grown in nearly all the or- 
chard fruit regions of the US. In the east- 
ern states the following sweet varieties have 
been grown with more or less success: Black 
Tartarian, Robert’s Red Heart, Napoleon, 
Windsor and Dikeman. For this same re- 
gion,the following may be added fur family 
use: Black Eagle, Mezel, Gov Wood, Coe’s 
Transparent, Knight’s Early Black, Yellow 
Spanish and Louis Philippe. 








California Lemons Are Becoming a Factor 
in the eastern markets, competing sharply 
with Sicilies. Considerable weakness has 
been manifested in that branch of the trade, 
due in part to liberal shipments from Europe 
at a time when the demand is restricted rather 
than otherwise. According to the N Y fruit 
buyers’ union, the receipts of Sicily lemons 
during Sept, Oct and Nov were 134,000 boxes, 
compared with 241,750 boxes corresponding 
period in ’96, and liberal quantities are re- 
ported en route to this country, and this has 
its effect on values. Imports of Jamaica or- 
anges from the beginning of the season to the 
close of Nov were 75,000 bbls or about one-half 
the quantity landed here a year ago,according 
to the N Y Journal of Commerce. Last year 
there were few Florida oranges in the market 
and no prospect that there would be any of 
any consequence. Early Dec finds relatively 
liberal arrivals from Florida exerting some 
influence upon values, and recent auction 
sales have been as tow as $2 75 p box. 





The and 
havoc 

Cape 
more rapidly 


Cranberry Industry.—Insects 
a sort of ‘‘blight’’ are playing 

with this important business’ on 
Cod. They seem to multiply 
than the area of bogs increases. Lut science 
is coming to the rescue. The Massachusetts 
experiment station has been conducting spe- 
cial inquiries along this line in charge of Prof 
Fernald, one of our foremost entomologists. 
The market is clearly feeling the impulse of 
the moderate to short crop, together with the 
high prices ruling in apples. Strictly faucy 


late varieties of cranberries are held 
with marked firmness, being quotable as 
high as $8 50 per bbl in New York, with 
choice to fancy early biacks 6 50 to7 50. The 


weather is ore seasonable and a good trade 
1s anticipated the next six weeks. 





Nova Scotia's Apple Crop is the smallest in 
many years, and quality below the average. 
The crop will be largely consumed in the 
provinces, leaving a small quantity for ex- 
port. Probably 75.000 bbls for shipment froin 
the provinces, including what have already 
gone out, against 400,000 bbls estimated mar- 
keted last year.—[S. C. Parker, Sec NS Fruit 
Growers’ Ass'n. 

A New and Better Milk Can is needed. The 
present tin can is difficult to clean. To close 
it up tight after the milk has been emptied, 
as is usually the case, adds still more to the 
difficulty of cleansing it. There are other 
practical reforms, out of the power of the farm- 
ers to accomplish, towhich the health boards 
can turn their attention and when they have 
shown the farmers that they can do something 
practical, we may, in years to come, be led to 
adopt some of the more intricate ideas so loud- 
ly advanced by them. I expect to see either 
glass or paper displace the present tin can‘ 
In marketing milk, the best paying metb- 
od,’ where it is possible, isto peddle your own 
product. Itis the most profitable way year 
in and yea. out. I mean drive your own 
cart and make the change yourself. Your 
hired man may be pretty good but he is not 
as good as you for your business. There are 
other things that becan be doing at a greater 
profit to you than driving your milk wagon. 
[John B. Bowker. 








The Kansas Corn Crop is returned by the 
Topeka dept of agr at 152,000,000 bu. This figure 
is within less than 5% of our own estimate of 
the crop published at the beginning of No- 
vember. 
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Unite Beekeepers’ Organizations. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, MICHIGAN, 


A dozen or more years ago a farmer in Wis- 
consin began a suit against a beekeeper, for 
damages, claiming that the latter’s bees had 
stung his sheep in their pasture and driven 
them away from their feeding grounds and 
that they became poor and died as a conse- 
quence. Beekeepers were so aroused over the 
maatéest injustice, that they formed a nae 
tional beekeepers’ union,not only to help this 
particular beekeeper, but to defend any meme 
bef Athose beekeeping rights were unjustly ase 


sailed. The umion was successful, not only 
in the Wisconsin suit, but in all of a similar 
nature, one of which was carried to the sue 


preme court of Arkansas, in which it was dee 
cided that the keeping of bees in a city or 
Village was not a nuisance. 

The establishing of these precedents dis- 
couraged the bringing of similar suits, and as 
money uccumulated in the union’s treasury, 
it was proposed that the constitution be so 
ehanged that the union’s money and influence 
could be used in prosecuting the adulterators 
of honey. In short, the union became 
gressive as well as defensive. The 
tion was finally so changed that money could 


ag- 


constitu. 


be used for any purpose to advance apicul- 
ture sanctioned by the advisory board. For 
sume reason, or reasons, nothing was ever 


done towards prosecuting the adulteration of 


honey. My own opinion is that the disin- 


clination of the general manager for this 
kind of work had much to do with this pas- 


siveness. 
The North American beekeepers’ 
ation, organized about 30 years ago, 


associ- 


Was a 


great disseminator of knowledge at that pe- 
riod, when bee journals and books were not 
so plentiful as at present. Of late it has not 


been so well attended, as its social feature was 
about its only drawing card, as all important 
questions were so thoroughly discussed in the 
journals as to make conferences superfluous, 
About two years ago there was much discus- 
sion in the journals regarding the advisability 
of an amalgamation of the beekeepers’ union 
and the North Awerican association. When 
the latter met at Lincoln, Nebraska, a litile 
more than a year ago, it changed its name to 
the United States union and 
adopted a new constitution, article second of 
whieh reads as follows: Its objects shall be to 
promote and protect the interest of its mem- 
bers, to defend them in their lawful rights, 
to enforce against the adulteration of 
h mey, to prosecute dishonest honey 
sion men, and to advance the pursuit of bee 
culture iu general. 

The national union was asked to vote at its 
next annual election upon the subject of 
amalgamation, and the name, United States 
beekeepers’ union, was chosen with the hope 
and expectancy that the nationalunion would 
join hands and thus have one grand national 
organization that should be at once social, ed- 
ucational, defensive and aggressive, but un- 
fortunately amalgamation was defeated. Thus 
the beekeepers of this country have two na- 
tional organizations of a similar character, 
where only one is needed, but it is quite like- 
ly that amalgamation will yet be 
plished, or that one of the organizations will 


heekeepers’ 


jaws 


commis- 


accome 


be dropped. 

The United States beekeepers’ union held 
its annual convention in Buffalo, N Y, at the 
the meeting of the G A R enecamp- 


time of 


ment. The attendance was the best since the 
Wold’s fair convention. At this meeting 


vere present 24 men who were also members 
of the national union and they all expressed 
in favor of amalgamation. This 
new union is only a little over a year old, but 

excellent work in 
bringing some of the honey dealers to time. 
The dues are oniy Sl a year and all who wish 
to join can send their address and dollar to 
retary, A. B. Mason, Station B, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


themselves 


it has already done some 


the se 


—_——— 

Kansas Honey and Beeswax.—The product 

of 1897 is estimated by 

the board cf agriculture, at 540,000 
$51,000. 


Coburn, of 
lbs worth 


Secretary 
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Variations in Milk. 


This subject has been much studied by the 
New York (Geneva), Minnesota and Vermont 
experiment stations, including cows of many 
breeds, differently fed and treated. A _ re- 
markably valuable summary of this exnaust- 
ive work is a feature of the ninth annual re- 
port just issued by the Vermont station. 

The average spring cow rapidly betters the 
quality of her milk, beginning about five 
months after calving; the summer cow starts 
in as early as the third month, while the fall 
cow maintains fairly even quality throughout 
her lactation period,seldom improving it more 
than half of one per cent in fat contents. The 
per cent of solids not fat also is most uniform 
month by month in the milk of the fall cow. 
The percentage of solids not fat in the milk 
of spring cows seems to lessen somewhat in 
the summertime. Theaverage fall cow holds 
out better than the average spring cow, and 
as a rule gives larger yields. 

The gross yields of spring and fall cows in 
the Vermont herd were the same, but in 
the New York and Minnesota herds, the aver- 
age fall cow outstripped the average spring 
The Vermont fall cow held upthe ey- 
enness of butter production better than the 
spring cow. Little, if any, difference was seen 
in this respect in the other herds. 

The greatest monthly variation (that is, the 
difference between the lowest and highest av- 
erage qualities for a month each) in the qual- 
ity of the milk of 115 cows was 3.06 per cent 
fat, the least 0.33 per cent fat. The widest 
difference involved a change from 26.4 lbs of 
milk to i4 lbs of milk to a pound of butter. 
The average variation was 1.26 per cent fat. 
The average monthly variation of spring cows 
was 1.62 per cent fat; of fall cows 1.08 per 
cent; of summer cows, 1.25 per cent fat. The 
monthly variation of American Holderness 
and Devon cows seemed to exceed, and of 
Shorthorns to be less than, those of cows of 
other breeds. The number of individuals in 
these breeds, however, was small as compar- 
ed with other breeds. Two-thirds of the Ver- 
mont and Minnesota herds gave thinnest 
milk during the first two months, and two- 
thirds of the New York during the first four 
months. 

Ninety per cent of the Vermont and Minne- 
sota cows gave their richest milk after the 
seventh month; 60 per cent of the New York 
cows gave their richest milk before the eighth 
month. The arbitrary limitation of the New 
York records to a ten months’ lactation may 
partially explain this. 3ut six of 45 cows 
change 10 per cent in quality in successive 


cow, 


years. Such slight change as was made was 
for the better in two-thirds of the cases. 
Quantity changes are too dependent upon 


feeding, etc, to admit of deductions being 


drawn. 


The milk given during the last few weeks 
before going dry is richer in fat and solids 


not fat, and of a higher specific gravity, than 
the average of the milking period, provided 
the cow has been in calf for two months or 


more. This is not so surely true if the cow 
goes dry when farrow or when but recentiy 
served. 
WHEN TO TEST A COW FOR QUALITY AND 
QUANTITY OF MILK. 
A large number of comparisons show that 
the average quality of the milk of the entire 


year may be found with considerable accura- 
cy by testing two composite sainples, taken in 
eitner of two ways: E 
(1) Spring cows—First sample taken 6 
weeks after calving, and second from 6} to 74 
inonths after calving; summer cows—first 
taken 8 weeks, and second one from 
6to 7 months after calving; fall cows—first 
sample taken from 8 to 10 weeks, and second 
from 5; to 7 months after calving. (2) By 
analyzing two composite samples taken two 
weeks apart, date of taking in case of spring 
and fall cows to be 6 months after calving, 
and in case of summer cows to be 3 to 5 
months after calving. Quite close approxi- 
mations to truth may be obtained by weigh- 
ing the milk during four days in the middle 
of each month and calculating the total yield 
by multiplicaticn. In 43 per cent of the cases, 
calculation was within two per cent of the 


sample 








this 


trnth. Butter yields calculated in ma 
ner and by using two Babcock tests came cl; 
enough:to the truth for most purposes. 

The effect of abortion was foundto be a 
shrinkage of over one-third in milk yield, a 
gain of one-tenth in quality, a shrinkage of 
nearly one-third in butter y:eld, and a mor 
even quality of milk throughout the milking 
period. But little effect was observed up 


the quality or quantity of the milk give 
when eight cows were slowly milked as com 
pared with the yields obtained by the same 


person milking quickly. 





The Demand for Choice Milkers. 


prices for such 
New milk 
25 qts milk 


Good cows are scaree and 
stock are extraordinarily high. 
young cows that will yield 16 to 
per day on good winter feed are worth from 
$35 to 55 in almost any region from which 
wilk is shipped to market. It is safe to say that 
good milch cows are easily worth $5 to 15 
head more than one year ago. Within the past 
week fancy milch cows and forward spring 
ers were quoted at Buffalo ali the way up 
to 60 to 70, or the highest figures in a number 
of years; backward springers uot selling as 
well and only an occasional animal 
jing quality to command top quotations. At 
Pittsburg, fresh cows and springers 
salable at 40 to 50 when choice, with 
even higher. At Chicago choice milch cows 
are quotable at 40 to 50,but must be just right 
in every particular to secure the outside. 

Cows that give a small flow of milk and 
that therefore are more profitable for butter 
making than for producing milk for warket, 
have not advanced so much as extra milch 
cows. This higher price for milch cows,in the 
face of comparatively low prices for milk in 
the market, is the strongest possible evidence 
that the supply of really good wmileh cows is 
Farmers and breeders are 


POSsessSe 


readily 


fancy 


scarce. beginning 
to realize this fact and the best heifers are 
being selected und raised with more care 


than fur several years. There is no question 
but what cows for both milk and butter can 
be vastly improved by proper selection, breed- 
ing and feeding. 

The subjoined table shows 
growth in the number of mileh cows in the 
United States. What is equally noteworthy is 
the gain in average value, taking the country 
at large. While this is not so evident in the 
old established dairy states,such as New York 


the steady 


and Obio, the increased demand in the west 
has resuited in pronounced growth in price. 
The figures for the past three years are taken 


from our own reports on farm animals; prior 
to that from the department of agriculture 
returns. The U S census of 1890 reported 
16,512,000 milch cows in this country. 
MILCH COWS IN THE U 8 WITH AVERAGE VALUES 
{Last three figures, 000s, omitted.] 


US Avval NY Av O Avval Ia Avval 








1897, 18,113 1,607 832 $24.35 1,570 £28.40 
1896, 17,787 j 2%.! 816 624.90 1,510 27,00 
1895, 17,451 2600 800 25.99 1,480 25.50 
1894, 16,487 25.78 768 1278 23.57 
1893, 16,424 26.36 768 1.291 21.00 
1892, 16416 26.18 783 1,304 18,77 
1891, 16,019 27.21 783 1,279 18.75 
1890, 15,933 28.11 791 24.80 1,332 19.79 





Deranged Teat.—W. H. O. has a young cow; 
one of her teats seemed to shrivel up and no 
milk comes from it. It is not likely that it 
will be of any use this year, but it is likely 
when she comes in fresh next year that the 
teat will be all right. When you are through 
milking the other teats, rub the shrunken oue 
well with a little liniment. Sometimes 
I have seen good results from this 


soap 


Honey at Markets.—Supplies are quite lib- 
eral, and desirable sorts find ready sale at 
about steady prices. At Chicago, white clo- 
ver comb sells at lle per 1b for fancy select- 
ed, down to 7@9%c according to condition, 
buckwheat comb 7@8c, white clover extract- 
ed 55c. At New York, white clover comb is 
quoted at 10@12c per lb for state goods, ex- 
tracted 5@5hc, buckwheat comb 7@8ec, buck- 
wheat extracted 4@4})e, Cal comb 10@12c, 
southern in bulk 50@52ke per gal. Beeswax 
isin light supply, choice bright and pure 
bringing 25@26c per Ib at Chicago, 263@27c at 
NewYork and 27@29¢ at Ksoston. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


Agricultural Education in Ohio. 





[From First Page. ] 
In 1896 the university employed 81 instructors 
and had 968 students. President Canfield, 
formerly of Nebraska, is at the head of the in- 
stitution and ail departments are working 
harmoniously. 


Our Proposition Sweeps the Country. 


The approval is so far unanimous and wide- 
spread for American Agriculturist’s scheme to 
wipe out the free seed humbug and use part of 
themoney for increasing the use of corn at 
home and abroad, as outlined in great detail 
in our Nov 27 issue, and editorially commented 
upon last week. We have space here for only 
a very few of the extracts from the many cor- 
dial letters and endorsements received from 
prominent farmers, business men and leaders 
in agriculture, education and science. 

Thus far not a single voice has been lifted 
in behalf of the free seed humbug,while near- 
ly everyone heartily approves of the proposed 
effort to lift the price of corn. It is significant 
that the far west and the far east cordially 
join hands with the corn belt in this effort. 
The south is giving such increased attention 
to corn that it also is deeply cuncerned. 

If congress, which meets this week, listens 
to the wishes of her people and especially of 
agriculture, it will promptly abolish the free 
seed swindle and will in due time provide 
means for carrying out the corn exposition 
and other ideas for enlarging the home and 
foreign consumption of corn grain, fodder 
and fiber. We believe it is only necessary to 
bring this matter properly before the na- 
tional legislature to accomplish these desir- 
able objects. We wishto hear from all on 
this matter, that their views may be properly 
put before congress. 


S. H. Ellis, master of Ohio state grange: I 
heartily concur with your effort to do away 
with the government seed distributing hum- 
bug. You make it none too strong when you 
say that the money is worse than thrown 
away. 

J. T. Daniels, 


president of the powerful 


Michigan state association of farmers’ clubs 
writes: ‘‘Instead of being a benefit, the seed 


distribution at the present time is but a po- 
litical sop. Corn is a dethroned king,and any 
well advised method to restore its proper 
value by providing more extended markets 
should meet with the active co-operation of 
American farmers. I trust that this new en- 
terprise will prove to be what it promises, a 
practical good. Its encouragement shou\Xl be 
general, prompt and enthusiastic.’’ 

J. A. Mount, Gov of Indiana: Congress 
conld render no service more valuable to ag- 
riculture and helpful to prosperity than by ag- 
gressive effort to introduce into European 
countries our corn as a food product. 1t is of 
the utmost importance that this country 
exhibit at the Paris exposition the many ways 
in which this product can be  oprepared to 
tempt the appetite and satisfy hunger. The 
greatest waste on our farms to-day is the fail- 
ure to utilize fodder corn. I most heartily 
second the wisdom of American Agriculturist 
in its effort to multiply the uses and augment 
the demand for our corn and also to develop a 
better utilization of the fodder. 

R. J. Redding, Director Georgia exper- 
iment station: I fully agree with you in re- 
gard to the wastefulness and inefticiency of 
the congressional system of seed distribution. 
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OF TOWNSHEND HALL 


I have thought for 20 years or more that it 


Was a well-nigh useless expenditure. I will 
join forces and influences with you to the end 
desired,so far as doing away with the present 
method. 

From state boards of agricuiture, 
Niippey of Mo: I heartily 
the value of corn is fully appreciated by the 
world, the owners of corn land should be the 
most suecessful agriculturists. John Cownie, 
vice president Iowa agr society: Iam _ heart- 
ily in favor of your suggestion, provided some- 
thing — be done at once te enhance values. 
John ht. Sage, director of Iowa weather and 
crop service: By all means let us extend the 
use of corn; the plan would accomplish much 
and is worthy a thorough trial. John B.Con- 
nor, chief Ind bureau of statistics: In view 
of the fact that this is the great corn belt of 
the world,and there is a growing surplus con- 
stantly, Ithink that the proposed national 
exposition to promote the use of this great 
product an excellent one. I heartily endorse 
the new plan you propose and Chicago should 
be the point. 

Congressman D. W. Mills, of Illinois 
I think you are right and anything I can do 
in congress to help you can count on. 


etc—Sec’y 
favor it; when 


says: 





Cheap, Homemade Stone Boat. 


Cc. C. ORMSBEE. 


the 
hine 
two 


To make the stone bout represented in 
illustration, take asound maple log eight, 
and 
‘toasawwill. Have the log 
placed diagonally across the 
in about 15 inches, at intervals 


or ten feet long, as may be desired, 
feet in diameter 
squared, 
carriage. 


then 
Saw 











THE STONE BOAT COMPLETED. 
of two inches. Nextturn the log, end for 
end,and saw it into boards, letting each cut 
meet the corresponding cut at the opposite 


Take two of the boards and fasten them 
The cleats should 


end. 
together with three cleats. 
be of hard wood, 2x4 seantling, and securely 
bolted with 4 ineh bolts deeply counter-sunk 
into the lower side. Ifa hole be cut in the 
boards, as shown in the engraving, and achain 
passed around the front cieat by which to 
draw the boat, it will give better satisfaction 


than if the chain be attached toaring, ora 
staple driven in for that purpose. There 
should be a ring, or staple, in the hind cleat 
into which a chain about three feet long can 
be fastened. This will assist in placing the 
boat in a favorable position for loading. Side- 


pieces similar to the cleats may be bolted on 
if desired. 

If there is no suitable mill 
able distance, the boards may be 
with an ax from the logs, using a 
log for each board. At first thought, 
seems like quite a task, but, if the logs are 
green and straight-grained, it may be accom- 
plished 1n half a day, and the chips, used as 


within a reason- 
hewed out 
separate 
this 


fuel, will go along way toward paying for 
the labor. Maple is preferable to any other 
wood. Beech and birch are very good but 


less durable. Other kinds do not wear smooth 


on moist ground. 


MALKE’ 
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FOR NEARLY } 
50 YEARS 


the farmer wanting reliable information 
on agricultural and horticultural sub- 
jects, has turned to the 


Pural New-Yorker 


forit. Besides the reports from itsown 
experiment farm, the best authorities in 
the country contribute their experience 
to it, and answer the questions sent by 
you or other readers. We pay these 
men thousands of dollars a year to tell 
you what they have learned—just how 
they have worked out success. You get 
all that is known on the subject they 
write about. Judge of its value for 
yourself. Send us $1 for a year. Read 
it three months—13 weeks. Then if you 
are not satisfied we will return your 
money—all of it. We know the paper 
will make and save money for you. 
Give us a chance to prove it. 

THE RURAL NEW-YORKER 

417 Peari Street NEW YORK 


GUT YOUR FEED 


with the WOLVERINE cutter. 
pet) SY Has knives with 4 cutting edges; 
AER, ) 


322332333323233339 prereset | 
eeeceecececececececceececececceceeecee” 









Bend for iv’sa greatimprovement. We 


can also attach our new shredder 
Y head to our cutters, making two 






| reatly improv'd machin 
pod | ae Ione, 44 Byles and sizes. Hand 
log. b L power cuts 244 “tons an hr. Price 


$2.50 and up ; Jargest cuts ton in 
6 min. Our swivel carrier can be changed from 1 posi- 
tion to another while in operation. Price reduced on 
every outfit. Corn Shellers, all sizes for all uses, 
best hand sheller made, ${. Crind ing Mite. 42 
etyles and sizes, largest and best variet se all 
improved. Powers, 4!! kinds, 9 sizes d & Sweep 
b.ps. We can furnish you with the best feed cutter, 
gorn sheller, s' Gee. mille or poe on — 
ecause our ST. 
. 


MARVIN SMITH 60. “cfieauBe ae 
FANNING-MILL, 





For fuil informa- 
tion about this, also 
best Horse-Power, 
Thresher, Clover- 

Dog - power, 
Thresher and 
Binder, Feed-mill, 
Baw-machine (circu- 

. and drag), Land- 
roller, Steam-engine, 
<=, Ensilage and Fodder 
se) Cutter, Round-silo, 


. D. HARDER, Cobdieskill, N. ¥ 
‘what you wish to purchase.’ 













Address CE } 
2@ Please tel 


Peach Trees, Japan Chestnuts, 
Asparagus Roots, Shade Trees. 


Price List Free. 


SAMUEL C. DeCOU, 
Moorestown, N. J. 











PIANOS 2.1 ORCANS 

$121.25 and ap. —-$22.00 and up. 

Warranted 20years. No finer goods 

made, 80 days tria} free, pay after 

GUITARS wai MANDOLING $2.05 =>. 

an 

oes" thing in proportioa, + be ful Particulars and Big 
FREE Catalocue cut this ad out an 

SEARS, ROEBUCK & GOcuse CHICAGO, ILL 











We PA CASH each WEEK the year round, if 


you sell Stark Trees. Outfit free. 
STARK NURSERY, LOUISIANA, MO., Stark, Mo., Rockport, i, Oansvilie, 8. ¥ 
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Winter Wheat Situation 


Tore Hopeful. 


Special returns from American Agriculturist’s 
county correspondents, undér date of Nov 25, 
show that the month of November was entirely 
favorable for winter wheat, at least up to the 
extreme close, which brought low and trying 
temperature. The long and serious drouth 
was broken at the beginning of the month 
and the temperature as a whole ranged above 
the normal, giving every opportunity to con- 
tinue the seeding of wheat and furnishing ex- 
actly the conditions needed for prompt germi- 
nation and rapid and substantial growth. 
Over the whole winter wheat area seeding 
was delayed during September and October, 
and at the beginning of November discourage- 


ment was manifested everywhere, both be- 
cause of lack of opportunity to sow th 
breadth desired and because a large part of 


that sown had failed to make any growth. 
Present advices show a radical change of sen- 
timent. Instead of discouragement the situa- 
tion is now more than bopeful, subject, of 
course, to possible frost damage. 

EVERYTHING FAVORED NOVEMBER SEEDING 
and so rapidly was it prosecuted that practi- 
cally all the area originally intended was put 
in. Conditions for growth were almost equally 
favorable, and the progress of the plant has 
been phenomenal. The only districts to be 
excepted from: this general characterization 
are limited portions of Illinois and a consid- 
erable portion of Iowa and Missouri, where 
rain was not sufticient until the last week of 
the month. It must not be understoed, how- 
ever, that the opportunity for growth during 
November bas been sufficient to make up for 
the lack of suitable weather conditions ear- 
lier. Briefly the situation is this: The whole 
area desired has been planted. The planting 
was late and germination was still more de- 
layed, so that at this date the plant is smaller 
than usual, has less root and is tender after 
its rapid growth. Two weeks more of moder- 
ately favorable weather is needed to enable it 
to go safely through a hard winter. As it 
stands now with reasonable protection it 
would go through a normal winter. 

The situation as regards acreage is clear in 
one respect. There has been a remarkable in- 
crease, and only one state of importance, 
Missouri, fails to share in it. Some seeding 
in southern Illinois, Missouri and Kansas, 
and to a limited extent elsewhere, was being 
prosecuted at the date of the report, and it 
will probably finish only with the advent of 
final freezing weather. A consolidation of 
county returns indicates an 

INCREASE OF 14 % IN ACREAGE 
compared with the area harvested this year, 
in the states east of the Roeky mountains. 
This promises an acreage in these states of 
22,500,000 acres against 19,900,000 this year. 
Seeding is now in progress on the Pacific coast 
under moderately favorable conditions and 
with indications of an enlarged breadth. 
Should this become an accomplished fact the 
winter wheat area seeded for the crop of 18938 


will exceed 26,000,000 acres, a total larger 
than any acreage since 1891, and exceeded 
probably only twice in the history of the 


country. 


There is little satisfaction in trying to re- 


port condition of the crop in a season like 
this. The futility of attempting to sonsoli- 
date into a conditional statement a crop in 


which the development covers all the range 
of growth from luxuriance to bare appearance 
above the ground, is apparent. Correspond- 
ents, however, have essayed the best compar- 
ison possible and the general average of their 
returns is 84. This is avery low December av- 
erage, but as the crop is free from insect 
damage, has a fairly even growth, and for 
three weeks has enjoyed good weather for 
rooting and stooling, it may be taken that 
the average is low simply because the crop is 
late and growth small. The fact that growth 
is small when winter comes does not neces- 
sarily indicate any crop failure, but it does 
render more uncertain the possibilities of 
winter damage. The crop depends more than 


usual upon the character of the coming winter 
and the opportunity for early spring growth. 
In December of 1891 and 1895 


condition was 


OUR SPECIAL CROP 





reported at 85, but a normal rate of yield was 
secured in each year. 

The section of poor condition involves the 
westera counties of Indiana and the greater 
part of the territory from thence westward 
to the Missouri river. This section has re- 
ceived needed rains and enjoyed some favora- 
ple weather since these returns were made, so 
that some improvement is probable. West of 
the Missouri river the prospect is little short 
of perfect, pasturing the fields being frequent- 
ly necessary in Kansas and Nebraska in order 
to prevent too succulent growth. 

The following table gives the state averages 
of acreage planted compared with area har- 
vested this year, and condition of the crop 
Nov 25: 


Acreage C’ndit’n Acreage C’ndit’n 
e - 


Be 105 85 Pa, 106 88 
Tex, 125 90 Ark, 130 80 
Tenn, 110 93 W Va, 110 90 
Ky, 112 &8 oO, 101 77 
Mich, 112 85 Ind, 108 * 80 
Tl, 190 65 Wis, 150 90 
Minn, 110 90 Ta, 94 70 
Mo, 99 70 Kan, 116 95 
Neb, 159 4 Other, 107 85 

—-- —- AV, 114 84 


POSSIBLE BAD EFFECT OF RECENT COLD. 
The effect of the extreme cold that charac- 
terized the last week in November and the 
first week in December cannot be known un- 
til after a period of growing weather shall 
have been experienced, perhaps not until 
next spring. On Nov 29 and again on Dec 1 
and 2 the line of zero temperatures extended 
well into the winter wheat belt, and came af- 
ter a period of warm, open and rainy weather, 
so that the plant had no opportunity for grad- 
ual hardening. There was absolutely no pro- 
tection, and the plant is short, succulent and 
very susceptible to damage. It is generally 
conceded that the severe cold of Nov 30 last 
year, coming after a period of upen weather, 
was the cause of the failure of the crop in II- 
linois and Missouri. At that time the plant 
was vigorous and well rooted, but the failure, 
especially in Lilinois, was the worst on reec- 
ord. This year the temperature ranged equal- 
ly low, the cold was longer continued, also 
followed a period of warm moist weather, 
and found a plant smajl, not over thrifty and 
lacking in roots. Reasoning by analogy is 
unprofitable in crop reporting, but there is 
enough in the situation as changed by weath- 
er experience since the date of the returns 
upon which this report is based to justify 


keen apprehension. 
I 


To Keep the Heat in.—Many poultry houses 
become exceedingly cold on winter nights be- 
cause of the radiation 
of heat from the inte- 
rior through the win- 
dows. The best plan 
is to have double win- 
dows, but where these 
are not practicable, ar- 
range a curtain as 
shown in the cut, with 
a draw cord running 
traight up from the 
window,then overhead 
and down to the door 
or alleyway, if the 


house has one. It is 
then an easy matter 
to pull the cord tight 


on going the rounds at 
night, dropping it in 
the morning. This is 
an inexpensive ar- 
rangement and_ will 
greatly aid in keeping fowls warm. 


Wild Rice.—B. H. D., Lycoming Co, Pa: 
This species of grass, the botanical name of 
which is Zizania aquatica, is also known in 
some localities as water oats or Indian rice. It 
is indigenous to the United States and is quite 
common on swampy borders of streams, and 
in shallow water. It is a favorite food with 
wild ducks and other aquatic birds during 
the fall and winter months. If the seed is 
to be sown in artificial ponds, care should be 
taken to place it where the roots of the plants 
will be covered with water all the time. The 
seed may be obtained from any first-class 
seedhouse. 











REPORTS 


PROFIT IN FOWLS. 


Money in Guaranteed Eggs. 
BY ‘‘CHAT.”’ 


There is no way in which so much can he 


accomplished with so little outlay of money 
and effort as in the production and sale of 
guaranteed eggs. The equipment consists 


principally of an inflexible determination nev- 
er to sell any but absolutely fresh eggs, those 
which you know all about. If there is the 
slightest doubt as to the age of an egg, don’t 
sell it. It pays to wash every egg. At first 
you may not find any difference in the de- 
mand for your eggs, but if you persist in al- 
ways selling only absolutely fresh, honest, 
clean eggs, you will, before long, find custom- 
ers at the store asking for your eggs, and that 
they sell before any others. If you want the 
full benefit of this reputation, get an egg stamp 
and put your name,or better still, the name of 
your farm,on each egg. This will bring many 
good retail customers. Remember all the time 
that success depends upon the absolute per- 
fection of your eggs. A single bad or even a 
stale one, will ruin your reputation, so never 
under any circumstances sell an egg that 
you do not know is fresh. Take no chances. 
Get china nest eggs and use them. If you 
find a stolen nest use the eggs yourself or 
give them away. Do not expect to accom- 
plish everything at once. Be patient. Your 
customers must be educated, but it will not 
be long before there will be a demand for 
more eggs than you can supply. It will pay 
to use pasteboard boxes, holding one dozen,in 
which to put up eggs. They cost but a trifle. 
I have found it pays best of ail to have the 
name of my farm and postoffice address print- 
ed on the boxes. 

When I first began keeping poultry I 
determined to do everything in the best pos- 
sible way or not at all. After trying several 
breeds I settled on the Brown Leghorn as the 
best fowl for my purpose. I took good care 
of them and kept them always healthy, gave 
plenty of food to produce eggs, provided good 
nests with china nest eggs, carefully cleaned 
every egg, whether it appeared to need it or not, 
then stamped the farm name and address on it, 
and put into neat boxes on which was print- 
ed the name and address of the farm. I took 
them to the store and placed them on sale at 
five cents above the market price for ordinary 
eggs. At first the storekeeper did not think 
he could sell them, and the first lot went 
slowly, but the next week there was a quicker 


demand and inside of a month all my eggs 
were engaged before they reached the store. 


Then people came out to the farm to get 
them, and I could have sold twice as many. 
At last the proprietor of a famous hotel in 
the city heard of my eggs and made me an 
offer of 45c a dozen the year round, and then 
came my reward for all the care and self-de- 
nial I had practiced. Now, I do not wish to 
be understood as saying that everyone can 
succeed in getting forty-five cents a dozen the 
year round for their eggs, but they can easily 
get a handsome advauce over the ordinary 
market price, an advance that will pay for the 

extra trouble taken. 
Improved Pekin Ducks of America. 

F. L. SEWELL. 





The portraits of Pekin ducks shown on first 
page of paper are of the best type now reared 
at the large duck farms which send immense 
quantities of ducklings to the best paying 
eastern markets. These long, deep-keeled 
ducks have been much improved by these ex- 
tensive rearers,as they have learned that the 
very best bodied ducks, that mature the ear- 
liest, are the kind that can make the most 
money for them. There are few who realize 
the magnitude of the business carried on by 
these establishments, operated exclusively 
for the production of ducks for the market, 
and especially for the rearing of early dnck- 
lings, several of them shipping upward of 
10,000 ducklings by midsummer, and some 
of them producing more than 20,000 in the sea- 
son. The prices realized for the earliest duck- 
lings marketed might seem almost fabulous, but 
that they are well earned is evident to any 





one who will visit these farms and see the 
work and the great care, as well as expense, 
which these earliest hatched ducklings re- 
quire. Still these raisers of early ducklings 
claim that they find the growing of young 
ducks more profitable than young chickens. 
‘len to twelve thousand ducklings are often 


yarded on five acresof ground; however, the 


most suceessful farm we know of has an 
abundance of acreage on which to grow roots 
and green food for the stock, this being a 
very important factor for their suevessful pro- 
duction. An ample supply of green food for 
the old breeding stock seems necessary to 
keep them in good condition for early laying. 
Last season the market opened in spring with 
45 vents per pound for ducklings. This sea- 
son it was lower, only 37, but prices bave 
kept up longer than they did last year, so 
the season may perhaps prove quite as protita- 
ble on the whole product of the year. The 
cost of rearing young ducks is put at five 
cents per pound by these large growers and 
the ducks are marketed at about nine to elev- 
en weeks, when they weigh about five pounds, 
The average price of the whole season’s prod- 
uct is put at about 20 cents per pound in the 
market. The Pekin ducks in England have 
been classed after the Aylesburys and Rouens, 
but in America they have proven by far the 
most profitable of all when reared on a large 
scale, artificially, for the market. 





Proportioning Cocks to Hens. 
c. P. REYNOLDS, MICHIGAN. 


How many hens can be put with a single 
male and be moderately sure of getting the 
greatest per cent of fertile eggs? A _ satisfac- 
tory answer to this question depends at least 
on three important matters; namely, the 
breed, the age of stock and their surround- 
ings No irouclad rule ean be laid down, as 
everything depends on the three cunditions. 

During the past three or four years I have 
had experience with Plymouth Rocks that has 
shattered some of my theories on this sub- 
ject. Three years ago I had a flock of about 
40 hens headed by three males, all having un- 
limited range. I lost two of the males, leay- 
ing only the one just as the breeding season 
was opening up. Wuring the spring this sin- 
gle male was responsible for the fertility of 
the whole flocx. The percentage of fertile 
eggs was high and has not been surpassed on 
my farm even when I have used several males. 
A year ago I had about an equal number of 
hens in this flock, varying from yearlings to 
three-year-olds meted to young vigorous 
cockerels of a well-known eastern strain, and 
the percentage of fertile eggs was equally 
good. This season I used a two-year-old 
cock of the same strain to about the same 
flock and our hatching has never been more 
successful than the past spring. 

I mention these instances merely to show 
that, so far as my experience is concerned, 
the old idea that one must proportion a male 
for every ten ora dozen hens is erroneous. 
There is one very important thing upon 
which I base my success and that is I was 
eareful to avoid any but strong vigorous 
stock, especially in the male line. I might 
add that they were allowed tree range and 
consequently had plenty of exercise. This 
doubtless had considerable to do with the 
health and vigor of the flock. 

Whether or not a flock is yarded, makes a 
great difference in the number of hens to a 
single male. I have known instances where 
one male was allowed to twenty Brahma hens 
on unlimited range, and also I have known 
cases where the birds were of the same strain 
and of practically the same general health, 
but yarded, half that nnmber of females being 
almost too many. In my own experience [ 
can cite instances where a yarded pen of a 
half dozen hens mated to a male did not give 
as high a percentage of fertility as a flock hav- 
ing unlimited range of six times the number. 
The former had a yard 16x40. 
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The 


Inner Experiences of a 
Cabinet Member’s Wife 


4 
% 
% 
¥ 
The actual social experiences of a promi- 
nent Cabinet member’s wife. For this 
reason the authorship will be withheld. 
It is, without question, the most fasci- y 
nating recital of politics, love, and the 4 
intrigues of high social and official life 4 
ever given publicity. ‘ 
4 
: 


The first parts are in 
the CHRISTMAS 
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Interior of a Holstein Dairy Barn. 
On the 





noted stock farm owned by W. M. 
Benninger of Northampton county, Pa, the 
barn has recently been remodeled. The main 
building is 40x80 ft with an L 24x24, Fig 1, 
and one other addition 20x30, the iast con- 
taining a row of ten box stalls for ca:ves or 
buils and ten mangers for young stock, Fig 
2. The total stabling capacity is 72 head, 
under one roof and one system. The cattle are 
kept in the basement. This is walled entirely 
with stone except a frame front. There are 
windows on all sides so arranged as to pro- 
vide a perfect system of ventilation. In cold 
weather the barn can be closed up so that it 
is as warm asa dwelling house. Because of 
the even temperature there is no falling off in 
milk or butter in winter or extreme heat in 
summer. The floor is cemented. The whole 
is as solid as stone, without a crack. 

With the exception of the box stalls the en- 
tire stabling room has ditches for catching 
droppings. Perfectly dry sawdust, obtained 
at a slate frame factory for about 50c a ton, is 
used for bedding. Every bit of liquid is ab- 
sorbed and the stable kept free from disagree- 
able odors. The ditches are cleaned twice 


aday and the stable thoroughly aired out 
Water 


every morning. is pumped from a 





spring 400 ft distant into a galvanized tank 
above the stalls and from there piped into a 
trough so that stock can be watered in the 
barn. The water reaches the cattle at about 
50 degrees. 

This past winter the cows’ daily ration per 
1000 lbs has been 16 Ibs corn fodder, 5 lbs 
mixed hay, 6 lbs dried brewers’ grain, 4 Ibs 
bran, 2 lbs corn-and-cob meal. The corn fod- 
der was worth about $6 a ton, mixed hay 14, 
brewers’ grain 14, bran 11, and corn-and-cob 
meal 10. This gives dry matter 2458 lbs, con- 
taining 289 lbs protein ani 14.83 carbohydrates 
and fat, the nutritive ratio being 1:52. The 
amount of feed varies of course with the con- 
dition and age of the animal. A _ limited 
amount of linseed mealis given to some of 
the animals and the young stock. Mr Bennin- 
ger considers dried brewers’ grain the cheap- 
est feed for the eastern dairyman. The corn 
fodder is shredded and fed mornings and even- 
ings, the hay is given at nvon and the grain 
is mixed and fed twice a day. A special 
course of feeding is followed when fitting 
for show ring or other specific purposes. This 
herd contains many prize winners. 
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Clover, Dry or Green, for Hogs. 
W. W. STEVENS, INDIANA. 


The number of hogs that can be kept on an 
acre of clover depends a good deal upon the 
size and age of the hog, as well as the size of 
the clover plant when pasturing is begun. My 
practice is to allow clover to begin to head 
before turning hogs upon it, and then I pas- 
ture just enough to keep down the clover so 
that it can be turned under fur wheat. If 
you want to begin pasturing early in the 
spring and keep your clover grazed down 
close and do not give any grain feed, five or 
six good sized hogs or twice as many shoats 
will do very well on an acre. If you wait un- 
til clover begins to bloom it will feéd two or 
three times as many pigs. 

I think a good clover pasture is indispen- 
sable in raising cheap and healthy swine, but 
I always give some grain to my hogs all the 
time they are in pasture, as the clover will go 
twice as far or twice as many hogs can be 
kept per acre. The hog, in his normal condi- 
tion,is a grass-eating animal and to keep him 
through the summer season wholly upon the 
more concentiated and heating foods is as 


unnatural as it would be to keep the cows in 
the same manner. While upon pasture hogs will 
tramp down and root up more clover than they 









green and dry state has the following compo- 
sition: 


Sugar, 

Pro- starch, 
Water Ash tein Fiber ete Fat 
Clover, green, 70.8 2.1 4.4 8.1 13.5 1.1 
Clover, dry, 15.3 6.2 12.3 24.8 38.1 3.3 


Tbus you see that dry clover contains about 
three times as much ash, fiber and nutritive 
‘elements, pound for pound, as green. The 
best plan I know of to get dry clover hay in 
condition for feeding it to pigs in winter wonlé 
be to steam it,ur perhaps mix it with the warm 
slops, putting in no more each time than the 
pigs will eat up clean. I think corn meal 
and shorts make the best feed for hogs that 
we carry through the winter. 





Water Cows Frequently in Winter. 
LEWIS O. FOLLOW, MINNESOTA, 





To get the best results from cows they must 
be kept comfortable night and day. It is not 
necessary to have expensive stables or barns, 
but their quarters must be warm, well light- 
ed and ventilated. Feed a well balanced 
ration of rougbage and grain. Very few reale 
ize the necessity of furnishing plenty of wae 
ter. As a rule cows in winter quarters get no 
succulent food. Dry hay, corn fodder and 
dry grain are their daily ration. A few dairy- 











DOUBLE ROW OF HOLSTEIN COWS 


will eaf and for this reason I weuld never 
begin pasturing in spring till the clover has 
made a good start. 

Various estimates have been prepared by 
scientific men to show the amount of nutri- 
tive material an acre of land will produce in 
cereals and grass, and a fair average is given 
in the following table: 


Gross product per acre Pork per Val at 

No bu Lbs acre,lbs 4ceplb 

Corn, 40 2,240 560 $22.40 
Oats, 40 1,320 320 13.20 
Peas, 25 1,500 375 15.00 
Green clover, 6tons 12,000 800 32.00 
This table is based on the supposition that 
four pounds of the raw material will make 


one pound of pork, except clover, when 15 lbs 
iseallowed for a pound. If this is true in prac- 
tice, then an acre of clover is worth for pork 
making one and one half acres of corn or two 
and a half acres of good oats. If you want 
hogs to do well on clover, avoid concentrated 
foods as much as possible before putting them 
in pasture,so their stomachs will be distend- 
ed and they will have the capacity to eat clo- 
ver greedily and thrive on it. Clover in its 





men water their cows twice a day and a much 
smaller number have water in the stables. A 
cow will thrive much better, will drink more, 
and give more milk from the same food if al- 
lowed to drink in a warm, comfortable place. 

One of the best devises made for watering 
cows in the stable consists of a V-shaped 
trough running the whole length of the sta- 
ble, immediately over the manger and about 
three and one-half feet above the bottom. It 
is thus ont of the way of cows and attend- 
ants. The watercan easily be led from a 
tank or pump directly into the trough. Itis 
necessary that the cow, in addition to the wa- 
ter needed for rumination and digestion, have 
enough to put 87 % into the milk she gives. 
A cow weighing 1000 lbs in full milk should 
have about 12 gallons of water a day. And 
if so much water be taken at one time during 
very cold weather the cow receives a great 
chill from which it will take hours to recov- 
er. Besides, it makes the food in her stomach 
so liquid that it cannot be raised for ruminae 
tion. Ofcourse nature soon takes out the sure 


plus but the process continues and the con- 
solid. 


tents become dry and Watered fre- 
































BARN AND FEED LOT 








BULL STALLS AND YOUNG STOCK 


quently, the same lot of cows will give from 
10 to even as much as 20 % more milk on the 
same food. No one who keeps cows for profit 
can ignore such a result. It will require con- 
siderable work to attend properly to all de- 
tails in a well managed dairy, but they must 
be looked after if success is to be attained. 


natin 

There Is a Demand for Sheep but few will 
sell, is the tenor of reports from several] local- 
ities in the northern and western states. We 
believe that sheep husbandry is weil estab- 
lished on the up grade. 


A Pointer for Sheep Men.—As every well 
versed sheepman knows,and as every amateur 
ought to know, it is very essential that sheep 
have a dry clean place at all times, but espe- 
cially during winter and spring, in order to 
keep their wool and feet in good condition. 
The veteran Canadian breeder and showman, 
Mr Henry Arkell, covers his feeding yards be- 
fore freezing weather sets in with a coating 
of straw two to three feet deep. This is 











PROF T. F. HUNT.—See First Page. 


Prof Hunt was 
northern I)linois. 


born and brought up in 

He was graduated from 
the university of Illinvis in 1884 and in 1892 
teceived the degree of M S frum the same in- 
stitution. After graduation he served his 
alma mater as assistant entomologist, then 
assistant 1n agriculture and when the experi- 
ment station was founded in 1888 became its 
assistant agriculturist. From 1891-92 he was 
professor of agriculture in Pennsylvania state 
college and since 1892 has been at the head of 
the agricultural college of the Ohio state uni- 
versity. His field experiments with corn 
while at the Illinois station were particularly 
thorough and their value has everyw here 
been recognized. 








tramped down firm with a pair of horses. The 
object of this coating at this time is to keep 
the frost out of the ground beneath, so that 
the water from meiting snows and spring 
rains may soak away, instead of having to be 
absorbed by the frequent application of six 
or eight inches of straw.—[J. J. Edgerton. 





Combined Churn and Worker.—I am so much 
pleased with 1t that I have taken out all other 
churns. I favor two workings. Add the salt 
and mix it with a rocking motion by setting 
off and on the clutch, then revolve the churn 
awhile, stoppin before the butter is finish- 
ed. Let it stand a while, after which a few 
mor? revolutions complete the process.—(O. 
J. Kenyon, Iowa. 

The Wheat Crop of India is harvested 
usually in February and will no* be *vailable 
for export, should there be a surplus crop, be- 
fore March. 


Suffered With Dyspepsia 


Better After Taking Hood’s a 
Week—Now Cured. 


“I was a great sufferer with dyspepsia, and 
was obliged to exercise great care about eating. 
A friend told me about Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
and gave me some of it and it helped me. I 
then bought a bottle for myself, and I felt very 
much better after taking it one week. I con- 
tinued its use and am now cured and cannot 
praise Hood’s Sarsaparillatoomuch.” LuTHER 
C. Brown, Box 406, North Attleboro, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsa- 


parilla 


Is the Best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Get Hood’s. 
cure liver ills, easy to take, 


Hood’s Pills easy to operate. 25 cents. 
Sheridan’s 


Condition 
Powder. 


KEEPS YOUR CHICKENS. 
Strong and Healthy; Prevents all Disease, 


OTH on EART S L 

My EN? wr: 

AKE FEY iesenss 
CONDITION BL OVDER 


ipAN 
{tis absolutely p ure. Highly oqnoeninete d. In quan- 
a costs tenth o Pa cent a day. No other kind is like it. 
youcan’t get itsend re us. Ask first. 
| at = fori giz stamps, five packs $1. Large 21-41b. 
can, ~ mail, Six aree cs cans, $5, express prepaid. 
_— Poultry oa year rice 50c.) and oe ean $1.50. 


Best ages, oe oont fe Cee 


3B FOuNSON & Best, Goultry Es 
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Anything in the line of economy 
appeals to the farmer, and an arti- 
cle that can be used for a hundred 
different purposes ought to be in- 
vestigated. 

That article seems to be Wepon- 
set Waterproof Red Rope Fabric, 
which can be used for covering 
roofs, sides, and walls of houses, 
barns, hen-houses, green-houses, 
hotbeds, haystacks, wagon covers, 
etc. It is water-proof, wind-proof, 
and frost-proof. It takes the place 
of back plaster in dwelling-houses 
and clapboards and shingles on 
outhouses; insures warmth and 
dryness wherever used, and is 
inexpensive. 

Neponset Black Building Paper 

for inside lining is odorless, clean, 
water-proof, and economical. 
Full particulars and 
samples free. Write 
F. W. Bird & Son, 
East Walpole, Mass. 
For sale by Dealers 
in Hardware, Lum- 
ber, and Building 
Supplies. 


BEST RESULTS 


Are gained from using Prime Cotton Seed Meal; 
ad beware of adulterated stuff now on the mar- 

e 

Ask your Agricultural Experiment Station about 
the great value of Prime Cotton Seed Meal, beth 
as a feed aid as a fertilizer. 

Don’t buy Cotton Seed Meal unless every bag 
containsa red tag showing guaranteed analysis 
to be not le.s than: 




















AMMONIA.... 0... cece eceecsee 8} per cent. 
WIFOMED. 0000 cccccsevscceceee 7 percent. 
PEAT 0.02. ccs ceccvcesioncsce 42 per cent. 
lai cmicakataseccnsdtemennamin 9 percent. 


Ask your dealer for the American Cotton Oil 
Co.’s Cotton Seed Meal; and if he does not keep 
it on sale, write to us, and we will advise you 
where it can be bought near your place. 


THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York City. 










ste press awarded 
ais oma at World’s = 


HYDRAULIC) 


Send for free catalogue ——— 
and full particulars, : 


HYDRAULIC 
PRESS MFC.CO. 
Wo. 8 Main St., Mt.Gilead, Ohio 


Second Ha 


very description; also ti id 





=~ Gl lal 
assignee and receiver's sales. Barbed wire, smooth wire, Nails, 
Iron Roofing, Water Piping, Pig and Sheep Troughs, Hose, Lum- 
ber, Casing, in fact almost everything. Big reduction from 
usual prices. [3% Catalogue FREE on application. 

Chicago Housewrecking Co., 35th and Iron Streets, Chicago. 
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aie SUGAR 


AND 
A Hew Book for Farmers, Capitalists, Statesmen ¢ 
and Laborers. The whole Sugar 
Situation comprehensively discussed, with Illustrated De- 
scriptions of all Cultural and Factory Processes, and a J 
Directory of many localities that offer exceptional induce- » 
ments to capital to embark in Beet-sugar and Cane-sugar 
Factories, Sugar Lands, and aliied industries. Paper cov- 
ers, Fifty cents, postpaid. > 
Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. ¢ 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette PL, New York. 4 
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This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates, 

COPYRIGHT, 1897. 


TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollara year; Fifty Cents 
for six months. Subscriptions can commence at any t:me 
during the year. specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. Thus Jan. 98, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January |, 1898; Feb. 98, to February 1, 1898, 
and so on. Some time is required after money ts received 
before the date, which answers for a@ receipt, can be 
changea. 

Discontinuances— Responsible sabseribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fled by lerter to discontinue, when all arrearages mist be 
paid If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription bas expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Address— When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new address 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms senton application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
chanve advertising rates, see that department. 
Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign 
22.10) or ss 4d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
will be accepted for amounts less than $1.00. All money 
orders, checks and drafts should be made payable to the 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building 
_NEW York, CHICAGO, 


52 Lafavette Marquette Building 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 

It is the intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
seribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 








countries 


Be 
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Europe 1s hungry this year. It is a good 
time to teach the people there the virtues of 
corn as food. Yon are serving yourself, your 
country and humanity when you help in this 
matter. Write us a postal for free outfit. 
Then go to work! 

i — 

The coming furore in the world of flowers 
will be over the dahlia. This old favorite has 
bee: so improved thatit is agatu becoming 
the rage. The dahlia will be the fashionable 
flower this next season and for some years to 
come. All lovers of beautiful tlowers will re- 
joice that fashion’s dictates are so sensible 
as to ‘‘boom"’ one of the surest bloomers that 
can be grown everywhere and under all con- 
ditions. 


—— 
Our proposition for acorn exposition has 
the seal of popular approval. Itis the right 


thing at just the right time. Talk it over in 
your neighborhood; discuss it with your 
neighbors. Write your congressman that you 
are against that old hoary fraud, the seed gift 
enterprise. Tell him you object to the imputa- 
tion that your political views can be purchas- 
ed with a package of second-class garden seed 
and that you want him to vote to use the 
money heretofore wasted in this way in pro- 
moting a plan which will give you a better 
market and better prices for your corn. 
———— 

The beet sugar boom is taking on big propor- 
tions, especially in western New York, Ohio, 
the western states and on the Pacific coast. 
Many new factories are projected, and if intel- 
ligence and good management be used those 
that are built should be so successful as to en- 
courage others,antil theUnited States produces 
But ignorance and 


all the sugar it consumes. 
mismanagement will cause discouraging fail- 
ure that no amount of misguided enthusiasm 
can correct. We observe that mnch erroneous 
talk is uttered on this subject,which if heeded 
eannot fail to invite failure. The whole truth 
abuut the business, its weak as well as its 


EDITORIAL 


strong points, should be fully understood. 
Then the risk will be reduced to the min- 
imum and success will be insured. A boom 
that will be followed by a reaction is to be 
avoided above all things in developing the 
domestic beet sugar industry. The real mer- 
its of the case are enough. Exaggeration and 
ignorance have no place. Let the object be to 
so go into this beet sugar proposition that aft- 
er the enthusiasm of the mument Las waned, 
the farmer, laborer and capitalist will be sat- 
istied to stick to the new industry. Itis this 
long, steady, persistent devotion to a new 
industry,coupled with experience, knowledge, 
capital and right management, that creates en- 
during success. That’s the stuff needed in the 
sugar industry. 


What the Farmers Want of Congress. 








Going into nearly 200,000 farmers’ homes 
and reflecting the views of almost 1,000,000 
farmers, the American Agriculturist feels 
qualitied to speak in their behalf to the Uni- 
ted States congress, again convened in regular 
session. 

The farmers’ immediate wants, at the 
hands of congress, are so reasonable that 
they should be granted on their merits with- 
out delay or equivocation. 

The first thing demanded by our farmers is 
that Hawaii be not annexed to the United 
States. The treaty of annexation should be 
defeated. To annex these islands under 
present circumstances would be a colossal 
mistake pregnant with mischief to the poli- 
tics and government of this country. On 
purely patriotic grounds, annexation should 
be defeated, at least for thepresent. But in 
addition to these considerations of patriotism, 
farmers also, and justly, feel that to annex 
the Sandwich islands now would be to seri- 
ously retard if not prevent the otherwise 
promising development of our domestic sugar 
industry. 

The competition of free sugar grown by 
coolie labor upon these islands is the one 
black cloud that now hangs over the future of 
the sugar beet and sugar cane crops in the 
United States. Give us as fair a chance 
against this coolie product as we have against 
other foreign sugars and it will insure to 
American farmers this market for nearly 
$100,000,000 worth of sugar heretofore im.port- 
ed annually. What snch a new and profitable 
crop means to our farmers is best shown by 
the unprecedented interest they now feel in 
this great industry. 

The next demand of American farmers is 
the abolition of the congressional seed tarce. 
The guarter of a million dollars which has 
for years been expended on this ‘‘free seed 
fake,’’ is worse than thrown away. 

Farmers want part of this money used to 
enlarge the home and foreign demand for our 
greatest of all crops—corn. They favor Amer- 
ican Agriculturist’s idea for a grand interna- 
tional corn exposition with cooking schools, 
fat stock and dairy shows, ete, ete, its essen- 
tial portions to afterward form a large feature 
at the Paris exposition in 1900 and later to be 
shown in other continental and Oriental cit- 
ies. Thus the increased use of corn would not 
only help the market price of this cereal, but 
it would benefit the whole live stock and dai- 
ry industries by enlarging the market for 
meats, lard, butter, cheese and other products 
that come mainly from corn. 

Let the United States department of agri- 
culture use the money now wasted in the gov- 
ernment seed shop in facilitating this grand 
effort to benefit farmers by upiifting the value 
of their largest crop thruugh a permanently 
increased consumption. In this way untold 
good would be done to the whole nation. 

Farmers demand improved rural postal serv- 
ice, with more mails and free delivery. They 
want this assured before a reduction 1n letter 
postage is even thought of. They would re- 
duce the postal deficit by cutting down the 
distribution of ‘‘pub docs’’ that no one 
wants, and by securing lower transportation 
rates for the railway mail service. 

These are a few simple things that congress 
can do for the farmers without injury to any 
other class, but with positive benefit to our 
whole people. Upon these subjects farmers 
generally are united. They look to the ad- 
ministration to foster American agriculture 





hold 


in every reasonable way. Farmers will 
to a strict accountability their senators and 
representatives, as well as the president. 
Farmers feel that“ the other fellows’’ have here 
tofore reaped the real benefit cf governmental 
action, while they have been insulted with 
pittance of worthless seed or put off with dry 
‘*pub does.’’ Tired of this sort of thing, farm- 
ers are now united onthe above reasunable 
demands. 
a 

Not content with wasting the 
hard earned dollars in printing 
tons of ‘‘pub docs’’ that nobody 
ernment is pow anxious to 
The Bureau of American 


taxpayers 
hundreds of 
wants, gov- 
go still further 
Republics issues a 


butletin which solicits paid adveitisements! 
This is not only beneath the dignity of gov- 
ernment but it unjustly competes with pub- 


lishers. We not only have to pay all the ex- 
penses of our business, but also thousands of 
dollars for postage on letters and circulars 
as well as on our journals, which the govern- 
ment does not have to pay. Yet with all its 
efforts to give away its stuff, the government 
publications seem to go begging. Secretary 
Wilson recently wrote to the Rural New 
Yorker (May 1, 1897) that the United States 
department of agriculture had only 16,000 
names of farmers who had asked for its pub- 
lications, although many thousands of circu- 
lars advertising them and offering them 
of cost had been distributed. In order to 
get rid of its printed matter, the department 
is now sending circulars to creameries and 
cheese factories asking for addresses of par- 
ties who might read its bulletins. It is all 
well enough for government to print the re- 
sults of original research and scientific in- 
quiry conducted by its experts, but there is 
no necessity for its issuing ‘‘pub docs’’ by the 
cord upon general subjects that are already 
covered by existing literature. How little 
the publie cares for this matter is shown by 
the fact that only 15,000 of the department’s 
publications were sold last year (at bare 
cost) out of more than 6,000,000 printed. 


EE 


free 


The weak points in the present system of 
government crop reporting are well brought 
out in the annual report of Statistician John 
Hyde of the department of agriculture. He 
emphasizes the fact that not only is the system 
now employed cumbersome, but that the in- 
formation obtained is utteriy incommensurate 
with the labor involved in its collection; 
finally that through the workings of the 
tem the farmer is at a great disadvantage nhe- 
cause he does not get the information contain- 
ed in the reports until leng after the trading 
world has possession of it. This practically 
confirms the claim of American Agriculturist, 
that our own reports covering crop progress 
and distribution are not only exhaustive and 
trustworthy, but that they go direct to the 
farmers—the class most interested, with the 
best right to all advance information possible. 


a —_ 


SVS- 


At the Jast meeting of the American po:o- 
logical society,the membership fee was reduc- 
ed from four to two dollars and a motion to 
hold annual instead of biennial was 
referred to the executive committee. An ex- 
pression of opinion on this last point is desir- 
ed at once. Let every member forward his 
vote without delay to the secretary, William 
A. Taylor, Washington, D C. Members are 
urged to reuew their membership by remit- 
ting the tee to the treasurer, L. R. Taft, Ag- 
ricultural College, Michigan. Secure as many 
new members as. possible. The great work 
this society is doing for American horticul- 
ture deserves recognition and support. 


a - 


sessions 


Thirty dollars was offered in editorial 
Nov 6 for the best articles on and 
manures. This offer is still open, but we wish 
soon as possible. 


our 
Com posts 


to receive the articies as 
What we want to draw out is statements of 
how farm and neighborhood sources of fertil- 
ity can be utilized to the best advantage by 
making and saving all the manure possible, 
by making and using composts, ete. All this 
in contra-distinction to buying commereial 
fertilizers. The latter have their place, and 
we fully believe in them, but how few farm- 
ers fully utilize home sources of plant food. 











SEVENTY=-FIVE SEWING MACHINES 


ORCHARD PROFITS 
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NOTHING IS SO GOOD AS 


THE BEST! 


The Great 36-Page Farm Weekly 


To January 
1899, 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Outclasses Everything Else! Send Now! 


Fine Opportunity for Club Agents. 





Our Premiums include, in addition to Good Cash Commissions, options on 


Blewen Pianos, 


and Many Other Choice Articles. 
9 presented by a farm paper. 


No such chances ever 
Act promptly. 


THE NATIONAL STOCKMAN AND FARMER, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Growing and Marketing Fruit. 





A summary of the address by Walter F 
Taber, an experienced New York horticul- 
turist, before the Massachusetts board of 
agriculture this week. 

The greatest obstacle to successful growing 
of fruit culture lies in the imperfect prepara- 
tion of the soil. Most of our soils are deficient 
in humus or vegetablé matter. They are also 
compact and hard, consequently deficient in 
moisture. Therefore these two elements must 
be secured before we can ‘hope to succeed, 
particularly with small fruits whose roots can- 
not extend deep down to draw up moisture 
from below. 

I have found that in no way can I secure 
this needed moisture so certainly as by in- 
corporating humus into the soil,making it po- 
rous and permeable to the air, which czrries 
moisture that becomes condensed and stored 
up for plant growth. 

This humus can be most cheaply and easily 
procured by growing such crops as clover, 
oats and peas, rye and buckwheat, as time 
and circumstances allow, and plewing them 
underina green state. Be careful to compress 
the soil by rolling afterplowing. This green 
matter quickly decomposes, its moisture 
feeds the plant and dissolves the mineral el- 
ements in the soil for plant growth. 

I have found it very necessary to deepen 
the soil in orderto hold sufficient m isture 
and my land has all been plowed nearly 12 
inches deep. This has resulted in growing 
large crops on land where formerly they were 
ruined by protracted drouth. Having prop- 
erly prepared our soils by deep cultivation 
and proper fertilization, let us select such va- 
rieties as our location and the demands of 
the market require. I have found that only by 
trial on my own soil could I determine their 
value to me, as some of our best varieties are 
fickle and cannot be grown on some soils, 
among which are the Marshall and the Gandy 
strawberries, the latter being my _ best 
money maker, while some of my neighbors 
cannot grow it with profit. I have been an 
earnest advocate of quality in fruits, but I 
must say to the man who is growing fruits for 
market: Grow what the market demands, 
which is large, showy fruit. Quality has 
given place to guod looks. I cite you the 
Keiffer pear and the Ben Davis apple, which 
have been sold the past fallfor more money 
than many choice varieties. Therefore the 
commercial grower must be governed in his 
choice of varieties by the demands of the 
market and the adaptation of the fruit to his 
own soi). 

I prefer to plant the currant and the red rasp- 
berry in the fall, as they start into growth 
very early in the spring. All other kinds of 
small fruits or trees I prefer to plant in the 
spring. I set my raspberries in rows 5 ft part 
and 3 ft inthe row and tie to stakes. The 
Mariboro is the best paying berry with me. 
The Millers Red has not beena success so far. 
The London Iamp leased with. Its growth 

















WALTER F. TASER 


is a practical horticulturist at Poughkeepsie, 
N Y, his Lake View fruit farm being widely 
known. He was president of the Dutchess 
Co farmers’ club for many years, is a frequent 
speaker at farmers’ institutes and delivered 
an address to the western New York horti- 
cultural society at its annual meeting and 
was a leading speaker before the Massachu- 
setts state Doard this week. He was active 
in organizing the Eastern New York hoiti- 
cultural society of which he is vice-president. 
Several experiments have been conducted hy 
the state on his farm and his beautiful home 
is often visited by experts in fruit growing. 
Mr Taber is descended from old Rhode Island 
stock, 


is very stocky and heaithy and fruit good, but 
not high quality. 

Blackeaps I plant at same distance as 
reds, but my manner of training is different 
from many. I set strong stakes at the ends 
of the rows and others at intervals of about 50 
ft. I use two wires,one on each side of the 
row,*draw tight and staple to the stakes about 
3 ft bigh, bring the wires together every 10 ft. 
No tying of the canes is necessary. I have 
found Souhegan the best paying early and 
Nemaha and Gregg the best late. 

Of blackberries I grow the Erie and Minne- 
waski. I set them in rows 8 ft apart;set posts 
same as for grapes. Top them when about 24 
to 3ft high. Use two wires and staple to 
posts, which are set about 50 ft apart, tie 
wires together and you have them where they 
cannot fall down or blow down. Cultivate 
and keep rows clean. Cut back shoots so you 
can pick the fruit. Be boss all the time or 
they will soon boss you. 

I plow my strawberry ground as soon as dry 





enough to work and harrow, using roller or 
planker to compact and fine the surface, to 
prevent evaporation. Repeat the work if not 
ready to set the plants and the surface be- 
comes dry. I aim to have a good crop of clo- 
ver to plow under to furnish moisture and 
nitrogen, and spread a mixture of potash and 
phosphoric acid in the proportion cf 1 of pot- 
ash to 2 of bone, at the rate of 800 to 1000 bu per 
acre along the rows. I do this with a machine 
that sows two rows at a time in strips two feet 
wide, leaving two feet between the rows un- 
fertilized, the rows when set being four feet 
apart. Ifthe ground has been properly pre- 
pared, it will be about as smooth as a board 
floor. I have found no way of setting straw- 
berry plants as satisfactory as with the line 
and garden trowel. In the cultivation of the 
strawberry I use the 12-tvoth cultivator and 
the Breed’s weeder, working the ground shal- 
low and often. I grow them on the matted 
row system, and cannot report such large 
yields as some doin the papers. I can show 
the record in 1893 uf 45 acres giving returns 
of $2378 for berries sold, besides what the fam- 
ily consumed, an average of over $530 per 
acre. 

In cultivating the grape, Ihave been some- 
what of a pioneer in departing from the com- 
mon methods of training and pruning the 
vine. Finding that the quality of the fruit 
was not as good on the lower arms as upon 
the upper, I removed them, leaving only the 
upper arms for fruiting. Another change was 
made when in place of three or four shoots with 
three or four buds on each,I left only one bear- 
ing cane starting from near the head of the vine 
and leaving 10 to 12 buds upon it. This when 
tied to the wire allows for the separate and free 
development of the fruit. Othér advantages 
resulting from this system are: better ven- 
tilation, helping to secure mcre freedom from 
rot and mildew; ease of spraying and gather- 
ing of the fruit. 

Before passing from the small fruits. I 
want to say a gvod word for the goose- 
berry, which I believe will be more ap- 
preciated when we learn to yrow the large“ 
English varieties and use them more as the 
English do,for they are splendid when canned 
or used for tarts as the English cooks use 
them. 

The peach is very particular in regard 
to location, and he who would raise peaches 
must choose accordingly. Plums, particular- 
ly the Japanese varieties,are being extensively 
planted and with good results where soil con- 
ditions are right and vigilance is exercised 
in destroying the insect enemies of the fruit. 

The cultivation of the pear and the apple are 
almost identical and much wore importance 
is being attached to the proper cultivation aud 
fertilization of the soil to produce good fruit 
than formerly. Not only should the ground 
be cultivated and no crop grown upon it to be 
removed, but it must be properly fertilized to 
produce size, color and bigh quality of fruit. 
I have positive knowledge as the result of ex- 
periment that the character of the fertilizer 
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applied effects the character of the fruit. The 
use of the spray pump and the bordeaux mix- 
ture for fungous growths, and the arsenites 
for insect enemies, is absolutely necessary to 
secure clean, sound fruit. As an important 
aid in apple culture, I want to recommend the 
growing of crimson cloverin the orchard, as 
not only furnishing nitrogen to grow the trees 
and fruit, but it has been proved by analyses 
of the soil in Mr George T. Powell’s orehard, 
where three crops of crimsom clover have been 
grown,that 30 % more moisture was contained 
in the soil than in an adjacent orchard where 
no clover had been grown, thus securing and 
furnishing the two elements which I have 
heretofore claimed form the basis for suecess- 
ful horticulture and agriculture—water and 
humus. 

THE SALE OF FRUIT 
in our markets is dependent upon certain con- 
ditions which may be classed under four 
heads: 1, the character of the fruit offered; 
2, the kind of package,used; 3,proper grading 
and packing, and 4, the condition in which it 
is received. 


The first of these conditions must be 
supplied by and is dependent upon the 
producer. If he has first-class fruit to put 


on the market, the main point is secured, pro- 
vided that the other conditions are complied 
with 

One of the most disturbing elements in 
the marketing of fruit, particularily small fruits, 
is the fraud practiced in using small packages 
of every description. This comes from sell- 
ing fruit by the package. It is a well known 
fact that many peddlers of fruit make 40 
‘skin'’ quarts out of a 32-qt crate. [ am 
told that one person in New York city sold 
1,000,000 of these ‘‘skin’’ quarts in one season. 
I would have the size of package for each par- 
ticular class of fruit regulated by national 
law and the manufacture and sale of snide 
packages be punished by fine and imprison- 
ment or both. The use of these packages de- 
ranged prices,and the expense to the producer 
is increased because of the increased number 
of packages that he has to buy and the in- 
creased cost in handling them. A commission 
man in New York said to me: ‘‘If the fruit 
sent to this market was assorted and only the 
best half of it sent here,it would meet readier 
sale and the producer would receive more 
clean money for it. Our markets would not be 
loaded up with poor stuff that nobody wants.’’ 
The condition in which fruitis received de- 
pends upon the transportation companies and 
truckmen. I know it is difficult tu get men 
to properly handle that in which they have no 


interest, but it is nevertheless true that more 


care should be demanded in the handling of 
our perishable fruits. 

Believing tiiat we cannot expect any mate- 
rial increase in the selling price of our fruits 


so long as we persist in our present methods, 
I can but recommend for your consideration 
these several points which I have presented. 

1. Improved methods in culture, resulting 
in improved quality. 

2. Standard packages, established by 
suitable fur each class of fruit. 

3. Proper grading of fruit, all below a given 
grade liable to seizure and confiscation. 

4. Organized etfort through state and 
organizations to secure reasonable and proper 
charges by transportation companies and can- 


law, 


local 


ners. 

I believe that if we would unite. and work 
to carry out these reforms that we could se- 
cure to ourselves a profit that now goes to 
those who live out of the products of our la- 
bor and toil. 


EEE 
Hornless Shorthorns.—G. A. Watkins: The 
cattle known as Polled Durhams are like 


Shorthorns in almost everything except they 


have no horns, thus making dehorning un- 
necessary. They are docile, easily fattened 
and noted for early maturity. An excellent 


E. & C. I. Burleigh of 
Burleigh is secretary of 
cattle breeders’ associa- 


herd is owned by A. 
Magon, Ill. A. E. 
the Polled Durhain 
tion. 


The Kansas Wool Clip of 1897, according 


to the state dept of agr, is 762,000 Ibs, worth 


$91,500. The same authority places the number 
of sheep in the state at 


222,700. 





COMMERCIAL 


The Healthy Position of Hides. 


The new law placing a duty of 20 % ad va- 
lorem on foreign hides has now been in force 
several raonths and seems to be working ina 
generally satisfactory manner to all concern- 
ed. The provision whereby there is a rebate 
of 99 % on all foreign hides brought into this 
country, if subseyuently exported in the form 
of finished leather, eliminates many of the 


objections earlier urged against the imposi- 
tion of a tariff. Meanwhile, due partly to 


the fact of the duty, and partly to only moder- 
ate offerings and a good consumptive demand, 
the market for hides is as high as at any time 
in many months and shows a considerable ad- 
vance over the earlier part of the year. Com- 
pared with last winter nearly all grades have 
gone up about 20 % and Jlate November finds 
the situation a generally strong Stocks 
of hides at leading points of accumulation are 
only moderate but closely held, the demand 
being sufficient to result in general firmness. 


one. 


Within the past few days it has been 
developed that there are some accumula- 
tions of heavy branded stock, and this 
may have its effect later. The recent upturn 
in leather is well sustained and tliere is 
a further undertone there of confidence 
in the future of prices. While the hide 


market is controlled very largely by the 
movement of ‘‘ packer hides,’’ i e, such as are 
taken off at the big slaughtering establish- 
ments, skins such as sold by farmers to inte- 
rior shippers share in anyimprovement. The 
demand in Chicago has been good for all 
grades; stocks in New York are fairly 
well sold up, and in Baston some orders have 
been placed for hides in’ anticipation of re- 
ceipts. 

Acco1ding to official figures, leather manu- 
facturers have nut suffered by reason of the 
duty on hides but on the contrary are enjoy- 
ing a liberal export business. Shipments to 
foreign countries during Aug and Sept (the 
latest data available) materially exceeded 
those of a year ago, while our total exports 
of leather and manufactures of Jeather nine 
months of this year were $14,915,000 against 
$14,150,000 saine period of ’96. Up to tlie pas- 
sage of the new tariff last summer, imports of 
free hides were naturally very large, but 
since have been running nearly normal. Sep- 
tember imports were 7,094,000 lbs against 
7,290,000 lbs a@ year ago; imports for nine 
months, however, 133,000,000 lbs against 
70,542,000 corresponding period in ’96. Ex- 
ports of domestic hides have been running 
very much smaller than last year. 

Tie following table of comparative prices 
applies to the wholesale markets, as Chicago; 
quotations at eastern points, Philadelphia, 
New York and Boston, being much the 
same, freight differences considered. Small 
parcels of one to five skins shipped in from 
the country will not realize these figures in 
full. ‘The quotations represent selected lots 
as purchased in the hide cellars by tanners. 
A small discount is always made on odd lots, 
perhaps showing some defects in quality. 

COMPARATIVE HIDE PRICES. 


Dec Sept July May Jan 

6 1 ! l 1 

No 1 buff, p Ib, $.092 $.093 $.09 $8.08 $.08 

Heavy cow, p lb, O9F .095 .085 .08 .08 

Native bull, p lb, O85 .08 .O74 .07 .064 

Calf skins, p Ib, 144 .128 .114 .10~ = .103 

Horse hides, ea, 3.45 3.00 2.90 2.75 2.65 

Sheep skins, ea, 7 1.10 1.00 —  .60 

Lamb skins, ea, 7d = .45) «1.00 _ .60 
/ Ss 

Beef Inspection—During the past year all 


the beef exported to Europe and a great part 
of the pork and other meat products were in- 
spected in accordance with the Jaw, but the 
burean of animal industry has found it impos- 
sible to inspect the large amount of meat 
slaughtered for interstate trade, says the an- 
nual report of the secretary of agriculture. 
The work of inspection was carried on in 33 


cities. Total insnections of live stock were 
8,250,000 cattle, 8,044,000 sheen, 449,000 calves 
and 25,567,000 hogs; a total of 48,300,000 
meat animals: of these 92,000 were re- 
jected. <A total of 26,580,000 post mortem 
inspections were made and 70,000 ear- 
easses and 49,000 parts of carcasses were con- 


demned as unfit for human food. The number 
of domestic animals exported under the super- 








AGRICULTURE 






vision of inspectors consisted of 390,554 cattle, 
184,596 sheep, 22,625 horses and 100 mules. 





Fresh Interest Attends Gingseng cultiva- 
tion through apparently successful experi- 
ments made by some northern farmers and 
a recent oflicial report made by one of our con- 


suls located in China. This last estimated 


that growers of this country should be able 
to secure much higher prices, owing to the 


abroad, and estimates it 
annually in China 


fancy figures paid 
is possible to market 
$20,000,000 worth of these roots. Controvert- 
ing these statements is the claim by 
in the trade that any material increase in the 
amount of ginseng shipped to China would 
result in cutting the price in two. Neverthe- 
less a few of our farmers in such states as 
New York and Ohio are exercising skill and 
patience in cultivating small patches oi this 
root. 


people 





Wool Advance Well Maintained—<After a lull 
which was generally reyarded as but tempo- 
rary,Wwool has again shown more life, averag- 
ing steady to firm at 
yet scored. The London auctions for colonial 
wools opened fairly firm, and the large mills 


prices about as high as 


in this country are well represented in do- 
mestic markets, taking held as buyers with 
moderate energy. Manufacturers are encour- 


aged with the seasonable 
weather, helpful to trade in winter clothing, 
this in turn having its influence on raw wool. 
Quotations are much as recently quoted in our 
cvlumns, and on the basis of avout 30 c¢ P lb 
for Ohio and Pennsylvania XXX and above, 
in the Boston market, with Michigan X and 
above 23@24c, No 1 29@30c, Ky, Ind, and Mo 
3-8 blood clothing Territory staple 
(ou a scoured basis) 54@55e for tine medium, 
Cal spring 47@54c. Prices at New York and 
Chicago are on a parity, freights considered. 


change to more 


22@25c. 


Good Prices in Local Markets—This is one 
of the seasons in which local markets often 
pay better prices for produce than to ship to 
large cities. Every careful reader of our local 
reports has noticed that in many 
winter, apples, potatoes and onions have been 
selling in the rural towus where the crop is 
short at prices from 10 to 25 % above city 
quotations. This is an evidence of improper 


cases this 


distribution. The local market, which is 
usually supplied with these crops in abun- 
dance, is this year sbort because of the poor 


yield in the vicinity, but the shortage has not 
yet been so pronounced as to attract ship- 
ments from points of distribution for surplus 
stocks. <A little study of this matter, and 
close watch of our market reports and notes 
among the farmers, will show that in many 
sases growers can do better to sell their re- 
duced supplies in a small way in the nearest 
Jocal murkets rather than ship to tie cities. 


Do Less Milk Hauling.—The 
hauling milk to the creamery and back again 
is getting to be more than the traffic will 
bear. Auy man who will sit down and think 
over what he does in a year hanling milk 
over all kinds of roads in all kinds of weather, 
will lose that self-respect which every proper- 
ly constituted American citizen should have, 
I would change nine of every 10 creameries 
to skim stations, or put a separator on every 
farm.—[ Major Alvord. 


expense of 


Belgium a Market for Honey.—The U S sup- 
plies the country named with more honey than 
any other, and the trade is well establisbed. 
France is her chief competitor. Out of more 
than 2,000,000 lbs imported into Belgiim in 
in a recent year, the U S supplied 915,000 Ibs. 


Oleo Has Foreign Admirers.—It is estimated 
that the annual consumption of ‘‘margarin’’ 


in Belgium amounts to more than 33,000,000 
Ibs. This is secured largely from Holland, 


which makes a specialty of mixing American 
oleomargarine with oil and milk. 


A Market for Hemp.—D. N. R., Ky, has 
100,000 lbs aemp for sale, and wants to find a 
market for it outside the trust. Can any of 
our subscribers similarly situated report the 
name of independent buyers? 


Alfalfa at Sacramento—Seed is quotable in 
the city named at $5.50 per 100 lbs. 











Ohio State Grange. 
This representative farmers’ organization, 
firmly established in all parts of the state, is 
composed of delegates representing 400 live, 
ictive subordinate granges with a total mem- 
bership of 20,000—a clear gain of 50 granges 
ind 5000 members in 5 years. A very strong 
ind steady growth has been made in recent 
years. During 1897, 19 new granges have 
been organized, 28 dormant granges revived 
and 4 reinstated, while only a few have been 
dropped for dormancy during the year. Dur- 
ing 1897, 47 granges were organized und reor- 
ganized; in 1896, 52; 795, 46: ’$4, unknown; 
"93, "92, 14; 91, 38; °90, 77; ’89, 37. Since 
the organization of the first grange in the 
state, some 1000 granges have fallen by the 
wayside. During late years several very suc- 
cessful organizers have developed within the 
state which have added power, prestige and 
nulwbers to the state organization. Indeed, 
so successful have they been that several have 
been called to labor under authority of the 
national grange as national deputies, in 
states where the order has become nearly 
dormant. Of the 16 officers of the state 
grange, no two live in the same county, thus 
the influence of the state grange is shed 
throughout the year over most sections of the 
state. 
The grange has forged ahead in 
because of the educational features 


OO, 


large part 
of which 


farmers stand so much in need. Granges in 
Onio are in large part model schools of in- 


struction, where all phases of farm and house- 
hold work and matters of local, state and na- 
tional importance, as well as political evono- 
my, are discussed. To the average young 
man, such training is invaluable. While the 
grange does so much for the farmer educa- 
tionaily,by weekly or fortnightly contact with 
neighbors of both sexes, and monthly among 


farmers’ families at Pomona meetings, the so- 
cial side of farm life is brightened in a way 


that has never before in any other organiza- 
tion been realized. For the more complete 
realization of social and educational progress, 
substantial grange halls have been erected, 
equipped with auditorium, ante-rooms, dining 
hall and kitchen. Each year several such 
halls are dedicated. So great has been the de- 
mand at public assembiies of farmers for 
speakers during the picnic season that in spite 
of the steady development State Master 
Smith last year reported he was unable to 
meet the demand. Ohio farmers now call for 
practical farmers to address them on _ practi- 
cal matters at their meetings, ratherthan law- 
yers and professional men be allowed to soft- 
soap them with buncombe. 

Through the intiuence of the state grange, 

he state fair has been very much improved 
in moral tone. The grange inaugurated the 
campaign for a reduction of salaries of county 
and state ofiicials, the cutting down of taxes 
and equalizing of burdens. So vigorously has 
the grange dealt with this matter that other 
farmer organizations have offered their co-op- 
eration. The grange is in a large measure re- 
sponsible for the enactment and enforcement 
of model pure food laws. In matters of state, 
so powerful is the prestige of the grange 
the commercial men of Cincinnati at one 
time officially invited the master of the state 
grange to meet with them to mutually discuss 
the subject as to how best to assess taxes and 
not do injustice to any class. Likewise, in 
matters of trade, contracts have heen made 
with reliable business houses so that farmers 
ean buy very nearly everythiug used at whole- 
sale rates, plus freight. In 1893, Ohio Patrons 
boughs co-operatively of one mill 300,000 lbs 
binder twine on which 3c per lb was saved 
over current retail price. 

The quarter-centennial session of the state 
grange convenes at Columbus, Dee 14-17, next 
week. Special excursion rates or a rate of 
one fare have been granted by the Central pas- 
senger association instead of a 14 fare rate, 
so 1000 or more are expected to attend the 
sessions, which are expected to be among the 
most interesting ever held. A public recep- 
tion will be tendered at which the governor, 
mayor, President Canfield and other distin- 
guished persons will deliver addresses, to 
which responses will be made by _ Patrons. 
The beautiful degree of Flora will be confer- 


red on a large class by the state grange, Dec 
15. <A visit of the grange in a body to the 


state university will be made Dec 17. 





Was Not This Sectionalism a Mistake? 

In carefully reading the report of the na- 
tional grange meeting in Nov 27 American 
Agriculturist I must say the report is very 
complete, given the proceedings in a very con- 
densed and concise form. While Pennsylva- 
nia Patrons were considerably disappointed 


in that the venerable Leonard Rhone was not 
elected as national master, we shall abide by 








PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 


the decision of the majority, small though it 
may be. We fear that the representatives 
of the 10 northern states are making a mis- 
take by drawing the political or sectional line 


too closely, for our declaration of purposes 
teaches us not to be sectional or political. 
This showed that the great grange state 


of Pennsylvania,as well as the so-called weak 
southern and western states, received no rec- 
ognition, and this, in my opinion, as weli a3 
many others, wouid tend to still further 
weaken the interest in those weak states and 
might have a tendency to weaken grange in- 
terest even in Pennsylvania. But let me say 
to the patrons of Pennsylvania, as well as the 
southern and western states, that we should 
not be discouraged and that the principles of 
our organization are too valuable to draw our 
attention froin it and should encourage us to 
do more work in those weaker states. The 
grange has done good work and can c6ntinue 
to do more valuable work for farmers. The 
line of work as outlined by the national 
grange is commendable, and if carried out, 
cannot fail to bring good results. Let me 
urge the Patrons of Pennsylvania and other 
states tu subscribe for the American Agricul- 
turist, for it is giving us very accurate reports 
of grange proceedings and with the special 
correspondents that have been secured it will 


give us more valuable reports, wonth by 
month.—[W. M. Benninger. 
NEW JERSEY. 
The 25th annual session of the New Jersey 


state grange will be held in the 


chamber at Trenton, Dec 7. 
OHIO. 


General Organizing Deputy C. 
Greenwicn has been in Union Co 
8 assisting county Deputy T. P. 
Watkins in reorganizing dormant granges. 
New Dover grange No 225 is again squarely 
onits feet with Brother Charles Dix as worthy 
master, F. W. Freshwater as secretary. An 
effort is being made to reorganize Jerome 
grange No 1051, three miles north of Plain 
City. A lively interest has been manifested 
at Leesburg and at Ostrander in Delaware Co, 
near the Union Co line. The grange work 
will prosper with Deputy Shields; every dep- 
uty should attend the deputy masters’ mect- 
ings. 

The yrange at Borrors’ Corners, Franklin 
Co, bad an all-day meeting Dec 4. A _ imeet- 
ing of the Franklin Co grange was held in Co 


Assembly 


Ww. 
since 
Shields of 


Jumbus Nov 27 to make arrangements for the 
coming meeting of the state grange. Arrange- 


ments are being made to organize a grange at- 
Marble Cliff, Franklin Co. 

Organization of granges in Champaign Co, 
O, is being pushed vigorously by Deputy Rei 
Rathburn. He began with but few if any 
really live granges in the county, but has re- 
organized su many it looks as though a strong, 
active grange wouid be est tablished in ev ely 
township of old Champaign. 


« 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Prospects for the winter campaign in Pa 
appear bright, writes Lecturer W. T. Hill. 


Brother Hill lectured in one-half the counties 


of the state the past year and hopes to cover 
the remaining half the present year. Brother 
Hill is an earnest, sincere worker and force- 


ful speaker and has a_ bright future before 
him. Recently married to Miss Marie Hill, 
the worthy Fiora of the state grange, he has 
found a most able and efficient assistant lec- 


do) 
= 
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Fruit. 


Trees and Vines become hardier, and 
their products better flavored when liberally 
treated with fertilizers containing at least 
10% actual 


Potash. 


FRE An illustrated book which tells what 
Potash is, and how it should be used, is 
sent free to all applicants. Send your address. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 


SAVE %¢ YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
~ With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men. 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
anagency. Write at once, 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR ComPaNy, 
9 Furnace St,, ROCHESTER, N. VY. 











OVER 30,000 IN USE. 


All Iron and Steel. Automatic 
Shake Feed. Perfect Ad- 
justable Feed Slide. 


Grinds as fine or coarse as 
desired. Will run by any f=< 
power,one to five horse,sweep. 
tread, steam or wind. il 
not choke down the smallest 

power. Bold ata low price to 

advertise the fact that we are the largest manufec- 
turers in the world of labor saving farm machinery. 
Send for special offer on this mill and large illus 
trated catalogue of **Hero” and “American” Grindin 
Mills, 26 sizes and styles, Feed | ara Peek's 
Corn Threshe read Powers, Pow 
Goodhue Galvanized Steel and Whoa V Wind Mille for 
power and pumping, W oed Saws, Corn Shellers, ete. 


APPLETON MFG. CO., 4 Fargo 8t., BALAVIA, ILLS. 




















p 250 ‘CoRN SHELLES 


This is the most simple and effective 






made, « There are 
Only6 pfeces in the 
entire riachine 
main frame, shell 
u disc, ehaft, ten- 
1 Sion, ring and 
il crank. This eheller sep- 
arates the cern from the 
cob, and ceposits the 
corn In the box on 
which it is mowated and 
the cop oucside. It hasa 
perfect tension that can 
be adjust_ instantly, will 
shellall sized ears, pop corn to the largest 
southern cent. Weighs 12 ibs. Sent to any address, py 
freight, on receipt of 85 Cents. _ For all kinds of Corn 
Shellers send for our Free Agricuitur t Implemen Catalogue. 
SEARS ROEBUCK & CO. (Ine.) CHICACO, ith 
Bears, Roebuck & Co. axe thoroughly rollzble—Kditer.) 









Free to Our Readers. 


Our readers will be pleased to learn that 
the great discovery, Dr Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, 
has been so universally successful in quickly 
curing all forms of kidney and bladder trou- 
bles, that those who wish to prove for them- 
selves its wonderful merit may have a sample 


bottle and a book of valuable information 
both sent absolutely free by mail. Nothing 
evuld be more fair or generous than this lib- 


sral offer, and we advise our readers to write, 
mentioning American Agriculturist, and send 
their address to Dr Kilmer & Co, Bingham- 
ton, N Y. Swamp-Root is the Giscovery of a 
great physician and scientist and as such is 
not recommended for everything, but will be 
found by men and women just what is need- 
ed in cases of kidney and bladder disorders— 
or troubles arising from weak kidneys, such 
as gravel, rheumatism, pain or dull ache in 
the back, too frequent desire to pass water, 
scanty supply, smarting or burning in passing 
it. Swamp-Root stands the highest for its 
wonderful enres. The regular sizes are sold 
by druggists, price fifty cents and one dollar. 


WANTED to sell to dealers. £100 
monthly and expenses. Experience un- 
Enclose stamp. Aeme Cigar Co,Chicago. 
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If you are out of employment, or em- 
ployed at unsatisfactory wages, write us 
immediately. We can give you some- 
thing to do that will make ‘you $50 a 
month without any trouble. You can 


ECTLITEUDEUOVTAVFUTTYVTUVTUTUUEUEYTTUSVOVEDUIVIVENUIVOUEVENUIveveVIVULUOVEVedTeveyy 


$50 a Month Easy! 


work right around your own home, or 
travel if you wish. A Brand New 
hing. A Big Money Maker 

You will be surprised how 
can make the above sum. 
making double that. 
do it too. 
anyhow. 


day. 


easily you 
Hundreds are 
Possibly you can 
Send your name and address, 
Please investigate. Write to- 
ORANGE JUDD CO. (Agents’ Dept.), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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ELLIS. 


turer. Their assistance in the way of, enter- 
taining the recent session of the National 
grange was appreciated by the passing of a 
vote of thanks by that body. 

Northampton Co Pomona grange met with 
Lower Saucon grange Nov 27 with a good at- 
tendance, unfavorable weather and bad roads 
being considered. Reports of subordinate 
granges showed some to be in a very good 
condition, as they have taken full advantage 
of the benefits of the grange. he reports 
showed "Ipper Mt Bethel grange, the last one 
organized, to be the banner grange so far as 
the social and business relations are concern- 
ed. In response to resolutions passed at the 
last meeting of the state grange, the Pomona 
will send out blanks to the subordinate 
granges to make reports; efforts will also be 
made to revive the work in the county. The 
meeting of the next Pomona has been left in 
the hands of the officers to hold where 
it will do the most good. The master 
of this energetic Pomona is the well-known 
Holstein breeder, W. M. Benninger of Wal- 


nutport. Under his business push the 
grange is sure to prosper. 
Grange Notes, 
Tennessee farmers have organized 1113 
granges of Patrons of Husbandry. Of them 
all but two are in existence to-day, which 


have a membership of 64 and 59 Patrons re- 
spectively. They meet regularly and say they 
are in the order to stay. 

All farmer organizations except the grange 
have gradually dwindled away, but the 
grange stands alone in the field. One year 
ago, representatives of different farmers’ or- 
ganizations met at Chicago, but of them all, 
the grange was the only one with a national 
organization and with money in its treasury. 
They organized without the grange, held one 
meeting and have never met since and proba- 
beg never will.—[ Past Master J. J. Woodman, 
Mich. 


Tobacco | Crop and Market. 





A Bia Price ror On10 C1GAR LEAF has been 
paid in Medina Co. C. L. Matteson and M. 
Colbern sold their ’97 crops at more than 30c 
in the bundle, both being spotted leaf. With 
such prices for buying to begin, the outlook 


is tlattering. The better grades of all old leaf 
are well picked up. Weutherin late Novem- 
ber was favorable for stripping and much 
progress was made.—The market for Burley 


and heavy leaf at Cincinnati has showed con- 
siderable interest in the new crop and prices 
offeren were generally accepted. Receipts of 
all leaf were liberal and stocks were not re- 
duced. Manufacturers have been liberal buy- 
ers, but when indifference was shown, spec- 
ulators kept sales moving. 





Tobacco Notes. 

made law that all wrapper 
% in quantity found in filler 
pay import duty at full wrapper 
received a setback by a 
of general appraisers. 


The rec ently 
leaf below 15 % 
bales should 
rates has recently 
decision ot the board 


The board decrees that two grades of tobacco 
cannot be separated and assessed 


for duty as 





MONEY CROPS 





part wrapper and part filler. Hence the law 
now stands, bales containing 15 % or more of 
wrapper leaf pay $1.85 p lb as import duty 
and bales with less than 15 % wrappers will 
pay filler rates. This decision means a loss 
of revenue to the government and is a direct 
aid to importers of tobacco. 

The ’96 Sumatra crop consisted of 190,931 
bales which sold at an average of 40c or a to- 
tal of $12,860,000. Only five crops, those of 
86, °88, °89, "93 and ’94, have exceeded it in 
value. 

The total imports of Borneo tobacco of the 
189% crop at Amsterdam were 14,853 bales, 
which sold at an average of 324c; at Rotterdam 
2774 bales, sold at 25c; at Bremen 1521 bales. 
The 19,148 bales brought an average of 3le or 
$990, OV. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 





MARKET. 
is almost en- 


THE NEW YORK 
New York, Dec 7—Business 


tirely confined to export trade and consider- 
able oy of hops are being shipped 
abroad for foreign consumption. Although 


local transactions are small prices are firmly 
held at quoted rates, holders showing no incli- 
nation to make material concessions. The 
foreign markets report somewhat freer move- 


ment, with quotations at the full former 
range. Pacific coast hops at London 19}@21h4¢ 
# Ib. 
QUOTATIONS ON HOPS AT NEW YORK CITY. 
Dec 1 Dec 3 Dec 6 
NY state crop '97, choice, 17 Gis 17 @18 17 @18 
Good to prime, M4 @l6 M4 @16 14 @16 
NY state crop ’%, choice, 8 @ 84 8 @9 8 @9 
Good to prime, 644@ 7h 644@ 7g 644@ 73 
Common to fair, 444@ 6 43,@ 6 44@ 6 
Olds, 244@ 439 244@ 44 2%@ 4 


Pacific crop ’97, choice, 17 @I8 17 @18 17 @I8 
Good to prime, 14 @ : 
2 


Pacifie crop ‘%, choice, 944@10 9alv a 
Good to prime, %@ 83g 714@ 834 Ti@ 8% 
Common to fair, 5 @7 5 @7 5 @7 
Olds. 3 @5 3 @5 3 @5 

German. "97 crop, 32 @45 32 @45 32 @45 

"9% crop, 20 @25 20 @25 20 @25 


The domestic receipts and exports and im- 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York thus 
compare: 
Week Cor week Since Same time 


end’g last Sept last 

Nov 30 year 7 year 
D’mestic ree’pts, b’l’s ,4,881 5,980 36,896 05,787 
Exports to Europe, 150 4,525 10,610 25,019 
Imp’ts from Europe, 146 220 956 939 


NUREMBERG, Germany, Nov 19—Prices have 
steadily advanced week by week during the 
ast month, and for a week the hop business 
1as taken on a brisker movement than for 
any tims this season. The following isa full 
range of prices: Prime Wolnzach 28@30c, 
medium 21.7@26c, prime unsealed Hallertau 
21@26c, medium 18@21c, small 11@1l5c, Spalt 
city 32@35¢, Spalt country (dark) 24@32c, Spalt 
country (light) 19@28c, prime Wurtemberg 
24@2%c, medium 16@21¢, medium Baden 
16@2l1c, prime Posen 23@25c, medium 17@2I1c, 
prime ‘Alsace 19@2l1c, medium 15@18ce, small 
11@13c, prime market 18@22c,medium 13@14¢, 
small 64@11c. 


Sugar Beet Notes. 








The extent of the sugar beet industry in 
Europe is shown in the table attached. The 
figures are taken from compilations made for 
the National society of agriculture of France, 
the areas being expressed in round thousands 
of acres. . 

AREAS UNDER SUGAR BEETS IN COUNTRIES NAMED 
{In thousands of acres.] 
Cam- Ger- Aus- Bel- Hol- 


paign many Hung Russia France gium land Total 
1884-85, 781 645 788 368 79 52 2,713 
1885-86, 578 341 808 79 49 40 2,095 
1886-87, 684 507 731 385 86 44 2,439 
1887-88, 652 415 623 398 86 47 2,224 
1888-89, 692 534 662 425 99 49 2,464 
1889-90, 739 675 6388 509 124 62 2,745 
1390-91, 813 739 726 549 128 72 3,027 
1891-92, 830 810 736 551 133 2 3,113 
1892-93, 870 818 689 539 121 59 3,094 
1895-94, 954 865 741 544 141 67 3,311 
1894-95, 1,090 929 830 585 175 84 3,694 
1895-96, 917 714 855 492 141 82 3,202 
Av 12:yrs,801 667 736 469 114 59 2,847 


Work on the Crockett sugar factory in Con- 
tra Costa Co, Cal, is being pushed ahead as fast 
as possible, and the mac hinery is arriving. It 
is hoped to have the refining works running 
not later than Feb 15, and everything ready 
for the coming beet crop. 

Beet growing is fast becoming one of Cal- 
ifornia’s chief farming industries. Agents 
for the different factories are doing all they 
can to induce farmers to plant more beets 
and are making contracts for all they can get. 

The proposition onthe part of a Scotch 
syndicate to build and operate a large factory 
in Thurston Co, Wash, has run on a snag, as 
tle constitution of that state prohibits land 
owning by foreign corporations. <A test case 








is now before the courts and if the syndicate 
wins it, the work will be proceeded with. 

San Joaquin Co, Cal, is taking hold of the 
beet growing preposition in earnest. At a re- 
cent meeting in Stockton 1000 acre. were 
guaranteed by the farmers and H. J.Corcoran 
guaranteed to secure at least 1000 more. ‘This 
will be tributary to the Crockett factory. 

A town of 600 population has sprang up at Los 
Alamitos, Cal, around the sugar factory where 
a year ago it was comparatively barren land, 
and it is a prosperous and growing communi- 
ty. Besides this thousands of acres have been 
brought under cultivation for beets. 

The directors of the Utah Sugar Co have 
declared a dividend of 5%. In view of the 
protection given the sugar industry by the 
tariff,the management considered it an equit- 
able proposition to raise the price of beets, so 


for next season’s crop this will be $425 per 
ton for beets delivered at the factory. 
Agriculture in Sweden is giving increased 


attention to the cultivation of sugar beets. In 
1890, the total crop was reported at 250,000 tons, 
increasing steadily and rapidly to 1894, with a 
production of 620,000 tons. 








The imbecility of 
seme men is always 
inviting the embrace 
of death. It is the 
delight of such 
men to boast of 
what ‘‘tough fel- 
lows’’ they are, 
and tell cae they 
Overwork them- 
selves and how 
they neglect little 
Mdisorders and 

little illnesses 
fjaeeeethat put other 
people on their 
backs. 

It may not 
sound nice te 
say so, but it is 
a fact that the 
average man is 
just that kind 
of a boastful, cheerful idiot. If his head 
aches, it isn’t worth paying any attention 
o: if he feels dull and drowsy during the 
day, it isn’t worth serious consideration; 
if he is troubled with sleeplessness at 
night, he doses himself with opiates. 
When he suffers from mervousness, he 
walks into the nearest drug store and or- 
ders powerful medicines that even a phys- 
ician prescribes with care. He is a very 
knowing fellow, but without knowing it, 
he is hugging death. There is a wonder- 
ful restorative tonic and health-builder 
that will keep the hardest working man 
in good working shape; it is Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery. It is made of 
pure native roots and barks. It contains 
no minerals, no narcotics and no opiates. 
It simply aids nature in the natural pro- 
cesses of secretion and excretion. It tones 

the stomach and facilitates the flow of 
digestive juices. It makes a man “‘ hungry 
as a horse’’ and then sees to it that the 
life-giving elements of the food he takes 
are assimilated into the blood. It invigor- 
ates the liver. It drives out all impurities 
and disease germs from the system. It is 
the great blood-maker and flesh-builder. 
It is the best of all nerve tonics. It cures 
bronchial, throat and lung affections as 
well. 

“I had indigestion and a torpid liver,” writes 
Mrs. A. I. Gibbs, of Russellville, Logan County, 
ma,” De. Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery 
cured me.’ 

If constipation is also present, Dr. 
Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets should be taken. 
They never fail; they never gripe. Drug- 
gists sell both medicines. 





















of Goma Feed” is a valuable work 
on that gubject by the eminent Dr. 
anley Miles, which is sent 

was to inquirers by the maker of 
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) The mill that grinds all kinds of single or ps 
Sind: into a coarse, medium or fine grist as desired. 
rinds cotton seed, corn and cob, shucks on or off; 

» ie fest. durable, economical, oe but little power. 
xperience required to o gate, Write to-day. 
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Bicycle, and Photo. Novelties, 
ELECTRICAL low prices, 10 page cat. FREE 
M. E. 8. CO., 823 Cortlandt St.,N.% 









































York State Dairymen in Convention, 


The New York state ‘dairymen’ S$ association 
is in session this week at Cortland, and va- 
rious interesting and instructive paners are 
being presented. Among these is one by 


Secretary B. D. Gilbert discussing briefly the 
causes of a bad cheese market this fall. le 
believed that there were three principal 
First and most obvious was tie 


causes over- 


production of cheese in ail cheese-making 
coun tries this season. The receipts of cheese 
in New York from May 1 to Dee 1 were 425,- 
QU0 bxs in excess of last year. The exports 
frou Montreal,which furnish as accurate an 
estimate of production in Canada as the re- 
ceipts in New York do of the make in tius 


country, were for the same period about 375,000 
bxs more than last year. There are 800,000 bxs 
on this side the water,and it is safe to say that 


there has been an excess of 200,000 bxsin Eng- 
land, as the conditions for making cheese 
were peculiarly favorable there the past sea- 
son. Even with the diminished make of last 
year in these countries, there was plenty of 
cheese 50 supply the demand, without mate- 
riallv raising the price. What then must be 


the effect of a million boxes, or 70,000,000 lbs, 
added to the amount produced in 1896? It 
plocked the wheels of trade necessarily and 
diminished the price of the product. The only 
wonder is that prices have not declined more 
seriously. 

(ce second reason lies in the action of the 
English co-operative associations a year and 
a ha alf ago At that time these associations 
bought heavily of American cheese, and 
stocked up for the year with May,June and 
July Other jobbers and retailers in 
England did not buy until Sept-Oct goods 
were in market, and had to pay from 1 to 
more for them than the co-operatives paid 
‘lier in the season. <All winter the latter 
were able to undersell their competitors. So 
last spring and summer these competitors 
decided not to be caught in this way again, 
and they themselves for the en- 
tire season with early made goods,which were 


is 


goods 
B 
2 


eal 


also stocked 


especially fine for that time of year. The 
speaker furnished statistics to show that the 
exports of last June and July were not only 
one-third greater than in the same months of 
last year, but one-quarter more than in 1895. 
This course of action on the part of the prin- 


cipal English buyers obviated the necessity of 
their buying Sept-Oct goods, and rendered 
the demand for thein exceedingly small, hence 
the decline in the price. 


The third reason given was the heavy cur- 


tailment in demand from home trade. A large 
part of this demand in the fall usually comes 
from the southern states. Bunt the  wide- 


spread prevalence of yellow fever in the south 
had a serious effect upon the trade off those 
states. Not only was business at a standstill, 
for the time being.in many of the large cities 
of the south, butit was certain that when 
cooler weather should put an end to the fever 
it would be months betuore trade would resume 


its ordinary activity. So the merchants of 
the south either held off from buying any 
cheese at all, or if they bought they. did so 
only in a small and limited way. So we see 
that both abroad and at home the purchase of 
fall cheese has been curtailed, while the pro- 
duction of the season hus been almost over- 
whelming. 

At the same time the cheese dairymen has 
every reason to congratulate himself. During 
the season of heaviest production he was get- 


ting prices that were lic in excess even of last 
year’s, while his Sept-Oct stock, which is al- 
ways much less in amount than the earlier 
make,old at about 1Je¢ discount from last years 
The advantage therefore is on the side of the 
heavier make this year. This is shown by the 
average price of this season at the Utica mar- 
ket, which is .0038 more than it was last year, 
or nearly two-fifths of a cent; while the trans- 
actions are 40,435 bxs in excess of last year,an 
increase of more than 20 %. 


NEW YORK. 


Athens, Greene Co, Dec 7—This year has 
been peculiar in thaw the first half was very 
wet and the last half very dry. The conse- 
quence has been that sowing and planting 


were very late and the c ontinued wet weather 
prevented the proper c are of all cultivated and 


hoed crops. Grain has been moderate’ in 
yiela and lightin weight, while straw and 
hay have been very heavy, but they were 
cured under such unfavorable conditions that 
the quality is very poor. The scarcity of cat- 
tle and the high price at which they are held 
make it impracticable to feed to any ad- 
vantage. Hardly anyone has done nearly as 
much fall plowing as usual, as the fall rains 


left but little time before the 
apple crop has been very 


came so late it 
soilf roze. 


The 
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small. 
bbl and some 
largely raised in this section, 


Many cider apples 
even higher. 


sold for 50c per 
Pears are very 

and this year’s 
far the largest ever known, and 
prices are the lowest. The quality generally 
was poor, but the most carefully grown and 
packed fruit, while it brought more, still had 
to be very low. Crimson clover has been 


yield is by 


sold 


tried in a small way for three or four years. 
The result has not as a rule been very good, 


but the little that has been 


Jooking fine. 


sown this year is 


East Constable, Franklin Co, Dec 6—The 
butter factory at the Corners closed two weeks 


ago and the one on the town line known as 
Fay's factory closed on Dec 1. H. P. Lang- 
don, the greatest producer of honey in this 
section, says that his bees did not do well the 


past season. But still he has had consider- 
able honey to sell. Apples were a small crop 
and inany that usually have nice ones have 
none or only a few and those rather poor. 
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Grain is mostly all threshed. 
grain of all kinds are reported. 


Holland, Erie Co, Dec 7—The hay crop 
this part of the county is very large 
fair quality. Potatoes ~ about 
selling from 50 to 60c. 


Light crops of 


in 
and of 
half a crop, 
Buckwheat is a fair 


crop and selling from 30 to 36c per bu. Pou- 
try is very plenty. Milch cows are very 
high, $ to 55. Beeves are very scarce. 





Cheese factories are still running with sum- 
mer supply still on hand. 


Newark, Wayne Co, Dec 7—The weather 
here has been stormy, either snow or rain 
nearly every day since Oct 20, but not enough 
water has fallen to perceptibly raise the wells, 
many of which are very low in this locality. 
Wheat which looked bad all through Sept 
and early Oct has taken on a better c¢ ‘olor. and 
is now doing well. Some pieces of corn are 
still in the fields unhusked. Potatoes are 63c¢ 
per bu. 
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CURES 


RHEUMATISM 
NEURALGIA 


Asthma, Catarrh, 


YOU CAN TRY IT FOR 10 CENTS. 
COOD NEWS FOR THE AFFLICTED. 


N less than three years “5 


specific for all rheumatie and nervous affections. 


in a few words. 
*5 DROPS” 
on thie 
tiat ni 


success is told 

also explained. 
matic poison. It acts directly 
result is as certain as the fact 
own story. 


cures by eradic 
> blood. 


Cured Where Eversthing Else Failed. 
DEAR Sirs:—We have used one bottle of your “5 
DROPS,” and must say it has done wouders. My wife, 
who bas been troubled with Rhe umatism for thirty) 
years, has become another person. p i already tried 
everything that came under our notice for her, but failed 








to obtain relief until we read one of sath advertisements, 
and corieluded before we gave up all hopes to try “5 
DROPS.” How glad we were that we tried it cannot » 
expressed in words. It is a most wonderful remedy ¢ l 














cured where everything else had f: ailed. We rec- 
ommend all our friends to use your reme ou ma 
use Mm) ge asareference. JOHN A. L INDSTR OM, 

Veb, 12, 1897 St. Helena, N (Box 62 

Neuralgia. 

DEAR Strs:—The medicine that you sent me has proved 
to bea blessing tomy mother. She had Neuralgia for 
15 years, and looked as though it would kill her. The 
doctors could not relieve her suffering one minute. She 
took “5 DROPS” two or three days, and she has not fe 
it.since. Sheis more grateful to you than words can 
press. Yours very truly, 

March 1, 1897. W. A. JARN AGIN, 

Redhouse, Gra Cc Tenn 


A Severe Case of Asthma. 





GENTLEMEN :—I can recommend “5 DROPS” to be the 
best remedy for Asthma I ever trie d. I tried « Z rvthin 
that people said would give relief, but nothing seemed to 
help me. At times the attacks w« uld nearly kil I 
could not lie down, and could get my breath only 
ting my handson my knees. The agony Sutts red Was 
great, and my mother finally sent ine a bottle « SDR Ore” 
from Fremont, Neb. ITused it according to directions. and 
to-day I feel like another person. I know of eight people 
who have Asthma, and seeing how your medicine cured 
me, they are going to send for some 

Yours respectfully, ROBERT PATTFRSON, 
Sep’. 2, 1897. Waverly, Mo. 
If you have not sufficient confid reading th 
ic convince you of its n 





which contains sufficient med 
and isa permanent cure f 
Hay Fever, Sleeplessness, Nervousness, 
ache, Earache, Croup, “ La Grippe,” 

“FIVE DROPS” is the name and « 
the next 30 days we will send out 100,000 
time to try it. Not sold by druggists, 





ose. Ls 
of 


When you are 


BR omen atism, Neuralgia, 
Nervous and Neuralgic 
Malaria, Creeping Numbness, and kindred diseases. 
irge bottle 
samples for 10c. 
but only by us and oura 


our 25e. 


eured |} Bis 
ating the 
It is not affected by 
git will follow day. 


le 


erit 


Sciatica. ¢ 


PROPS” has purely on its own merit become recognized as the one sure 


of this unaualified 
cured. The Why? is 
It isa positive antidote to the rheu- 
the stomach acids, and therefore the 
The letters printed in full below tell their 


It cannot fail. The secret 
‘5 DROPS” you stay 
cause. 


Rheumatism for Thirty-Two Years. 


GENTLEMEN:—Iam glad to say that I feel so much 
better siice I began taking your medicine that I really 
believe you are going to make a final cure in my case, 
which would be something wonderful, as I have been 


down with Rheumatism for the last 32 vears. The plas- 
ter that you sent with my medicine did my back a 
great deal of good, and it is not only myself that has been 
benefited by your medicine, but everybody else that I 
know of who has used it are praising it. 
Yours truly, L. H. WILSON, 

June 19, 1857. Richardson, Tenn. 

Muscular and Nervous Rheumatism Cured. OQne 


Leg Withering. 


DEAR SIRs: T want to write you what wonderful 
things “5 DROPS” has done for my friend, Mr. D. R. 
Dunaway, of Copenhagen, N. Y. For six years, on ae- 
count of ynuseular and nervous Rheumatism, 
he had not been able to walk withouta crutch and cane 
and suffered so much pain that he had to take morphine 
to obtain any rest whatever. He was terribly thin and 


away. I gave him a bottle of 
“5 DROPS” which he has not yet entirely finished, but 
to-day he is without pain or ache of any sort. He has 
thrown away both his cruteh and his cane and says he has 
not felt so well in 20 years, Everybody who has used "5 
DROPS” in this neighborhood reports as favorably of 
it. Itis the most wonderful remedy in the world. 

Yours very respectfully, GEO. KEISER, 


Feb. 23, 1897. Copenhagen, 


one leg was withering 


B. Xs 
Catarrh and Hay Fever. 

T find the bottle of “5 DROPS” to be very good and just 
what you ¢laim. My wife has been suffering with Catarrh 
and Hay Fever over l6 years. She has tried everything 
and doctored much, but no cure until she tried “5 DROPS,” 
which completely cured her. ; 

Yours truly, REV. L. VON W \LD. 
1897. Milbank, 8S. D. 
bottle, send for a sample bott 
This wonderful curative gives almost instant relief, 
‘atarrh, Asthma, Dyspepsia, woop ai 
Headaches, Heart Weakness, Tooth- 


March 31, 


tters to send for a large 


$1.00. Six bottles for $5.00. During 
each by mail, prepaid. Now is the 
Agents appointed in new territory. 


300 Goses), 


gents. 


SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CO. 167 Dearborn St., Chicago, I, U.S. A. 
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L Best on Earth. : 
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+ our DUPLEX AUTOMATIC Machine 
, you can make 60 _ a day for 
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HARRISON’S BURR-STONE 


GRINDING MILLS 














1893 they rect 
i possible award. 
Send 2c. stamp for 40p. lil'd 
Catalog. Mills sent on approval. 
*% LEONARD D. HARRISON, 
New Haven, Conn. 
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Bright Side of Dairy Farming. 





That dairying in New York state for the 
past few years has presented any bright side I 
fear may be denied by many,’’ said Josiah D. 
Smith at the New York state dairymen’s as- 
sociation at Cortland this week. Despondency 
and discouragement seem to have taken the 
place of cheerfulness and hope. While it is 
true that a dark cloud of depression has been 
hanging over us, I believe it can be shown 
that dairy farmers have nut ouffered as great- 
ly as have many others. I have not at hand 
exact data, but from best information obtain- 
able, Lam led to believe the comparatively 
few failures among dairymen may be confined 
almost exclusively to two classes. Occasion- 
ally one has failed because of having paid an 
extravagant price, but more generally itis 
the result of too much time spent at the cor- 
ner grocery discussing politics. 

Outside of these two classes, however, there 
are scores of dairy farmers who look upon 
dairying in New York state as a sort of lost 
art,and are disposed to give over the busi- 
ness to the northwest. While it is true that 
great progress has been made and that with- 


in the last generation, in a sense, the dairy 
business has been revolutionized, yet it is 
equally true that the rauk and file have not 


kept pace, and the average production of milk 
or butter does not show the advancement that 

But is there no brighter side than this to 
dairy farming? Letus see. The mere fact 
that the business, managed as poorly as it is 
by the majority of farmers, still affords a bet- 
ter assurance of securing a comfortable home 
dnd the enjoyment ot more of life’s real lux- 
uries than almost any other business, seems 
proof euouga of the solid found: ition on which 


it rests. In less than a day’s drive from my 
own home, I can take one to the homes of 
scores of cow owners who have repeatedly 


told ine the gross income from their cows did 
not exceed $25 per year, while in the same 
neigiiborhood are others whose gross incomes 
are four times as great. In the county of Ot- 
sego lives aman who has been ealled the 
‘*butter king.’’ having succeeded in making 
an average of 465 lbs of butter per cow from a 
herd of nine cows and in the same county an- 


other dairyman has made an average of over 
500 Ibs per cow from three cows — Both men 
referred to are investigators. They have 


carefully studied cow individuality,and made 
themselves familiar with the latest and best 
methods in feeding and the manufacture of 
butter. From personal knowledge I know 
their tables are piled high with the best farm 
and dairy literature of the day. At a certain 
point in my own county there is a vast stretch 
of rolling farm lands and upon every farm 
thereisafull equipment of well-kept farm 
buildings. Is there a brighter picture than 
those beantiful farms with their fields of 
gruwing crops and herds of cattle quietly 
grazing upon the hillsides? Many of these 
farms are owned and operated by compara- 
tively young men, whose grandfathers set- 
tled upon them nearly one hundred years ago. 
During all these years there has been steady 
progress and tarm incomes have doubled 
again and again. Thisis a true picture of 
dairy tarming where carried on intelligently, 
where farm owners have eagerly songht in- 
formation from whatever source obtainable. 
Because dairying has as steadily declined in 
other sections does not prove the business a 
failure, but only makes more clear the truth 
that there is a bright side to dairy farming in 
the old Empire state. 


we have a right to expect. The reason why 
there is to-day such a wide discrepanc; y he- 
tween the average production and that ofa 


few who stand in. the fcre front is simply this: 
The latter have seen the live procession mov- 
ing forward, and have missed nu opportunity 
of gaining instruction. Their Lomes are filled 
vith the best farm and dairy literature, and if 
some other dairyman has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a superior article that commands a 
fancy price, or has changed the product from 
his cows from 225 lbs of butter to 400 Ibs, they 
no time in learning how they may do 

The other class sneer at book 
declare the institute lecturer cannot 
benefit them, and so remain at the end of the 
procession. They are not willing to adapt 
themselves to the changed condition of tLings. 


lose 
likewise. 
farming, 


Berlin, Rensselaer Co, Dec 7—Most farmers 
have sold their apples and drawn to the cars, 
either to Petersburg Junction or to Canaan. 
Since the Lebanon Springs railroad discon- 
tinued operations farmers have had to cart 
their produce to market orto these shipping 
places. The larger part of the potato crop is 
yet on hand. Thomas Barber has sold his 
dairy and is driving a stage from Berlin to 
Petersburg Junction. He also carries the 
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mail. A large amount of fall plowing has 
been done. Beef cattle are as svarce as fodder 
is plenty and the surplus stock can be wintered. 
E. Shumway has sold his’ entire flock of 
sheep. 

Prattsville, Greene Co, Dec 6—The excep- 
tionally fine weather during the fall enabled 
farmers to house crops in goed condition. 
Feed has not been se plentiful in many years 
and consequently stock of all kinds has be- 
come very high in price. In fact, almost ev- 
erything that the farmer has to sell brings a 
fair price. Farmers as a rule have their fall 
plowing done. Chester A. Platner is repair- 
ing most of the buildings on his new $20,000 
farm, besides making many other valuable im- 
provements. Jolin Becker, one of Greene 
county’s enterprising young farmers, recently 
bought cf Eugene Hi. Bouton the thorough- 


bred horse Tom Suffolk and has him on his 
father’s large dairy farm near the village. 
Philip Conine recently bought of John Plan- 
kenhorn his mammoth bay and paced him 
between his iron grays, making a powerful 
three-borse team with which Charles Story 
draws Conine’s large yield of milk to the 
Grand Gorge depot. 

Pavilion Center, Genesee Co, Dec 6—The 
first week in November I took a carriage 
drive from here to Rochester, weston the 
ridge road to Gaines in Orleans county and 


home through Batavia, making nearly 100 
miles. <All along the line I found the condi- 
tions about the same as here. Wheat was a 
large acreage, but loeking poorly on the 
whole; many pieces hardly out of the ground 
and many others very uneven. There were 
more apples from lLochester to Albion than 
about here, still nothing of a crop anywhere. 
Cabbages were a short crop on account of the 
dry weather, but made some growth later. 
[Charles L. Hanniuin. 


South Salem, Westchester Co, Dec 7—James 


Wilson had a fine crop of oats, plump and 
heavy. George O’HIrien has just threshed 
them. Mr Wilson has two particularly tine 


yearling heifers. He has built a new hennery, 


and will go into the poultry business more 
extensively. George O'Brien is” threshing 
bere for the farmers. Thad H. Keeler has 
a let of tine thoroughbred poultry and 
chickens. Aaron K. Bouton had a_ large 
crop of fine corn. Will C. Hull had a 


tine crop of Greening apples. Apples and po- 
tatoes are hringing $2 to 3 per bbl. Eggs 
are very scarce and high and worth about 35c¢ 
per doz. 


Farmers’ Institutes will be held in New 

York during January as follows: 

Jefferson, Madison, Cazenovia, J 11-12 
Three Mile Bay, Jan 3 De Ruyter, om 12-13 
Adams Center, Jan 45 Stockbridge, Jan 18 
Belleville, Jan 67 Chautauqua, Cottage, Jan 12 

Lewis, Denmark, Jan 3-4 Kennedy, Jan 13-14 
Lowville, Jan 5-6 Clymer, Jan 15 
Constableville, Jan 7-8 Sherman, Jan 17-18 

Oneida. Camden, Jan3 Sinclairville, Jan 19-20 
Taberg, Jan 4-5 Cortiand, Marathon,Jan 14-15 
‘Trenton, Jan6 Cayuga,Fair Haven,Jan 17-18 
Higginsville, Jan 17 Wayne, Wolcott, Jan 19-20 
Knoxboro, Jan 14-20 Williamson, Jan 21 
Chadwicks, Jan 20 Ontario, Jan 22 


Marion, Jan 24 
Palmyra, Jan 25-26 
Yates, Olean, Jan 24-25 
Otsego, Edmeston, Jan 24-25 
Morris, Jan 27 


sridgewater, Jan 21-22 
Onondaga, Marcellus, J 6-7 
Skaneateles, "Jan 7 i- 8 
Fayetteville, Jan 10-11 
Oswego, Sandy Creek, J 7-4 





Mexico, Jan 10-11 Cooperstown, Jan 31-Feb 1 
Fulton, Jan 12-13 Orleans, Albion, Jan 28-29 
Hannibal, Jan 14-15 Wyoming, Arcade, Jan = 
Erie, North Collins, Jan 10 Gainsville, Jan 31 
Collins Cente r, Jan ll Delaware, Franklin,Jan 28: 29 


Scotia, Schenectady Co, Dec 8—The weather 
has been favorable for farmers to complete 
fall work, but many are behind with husking 
and plowing,due mostly to the impossibility 
of getting threshers and pressers earlier in the 
season. Winter grain is looking well, and 
stock will go into winter quarters in good con- 
dition. S. V. R. Ford bought a quantity of 
cider apples for $4 and sold the cider for over 
40. Charles Weay er, who is canvassing for 
American Agriculturist in Albany county,was 
home over Thanksgiving. The farmers’ in- 
stitute held at Scotia Dec 1 was very interest- 
ing and well attended. There were tliree ses- 
sions, morning, afternoon and evening. H. 
E. Cook acted as conductor. T. O. Ives of 
South Easton and W. ‘T. Becker, agent of 
American Agricultnrist, were the principal 
speakers in the evening. Samples of sugar 
made from beets grown in this state were 
exhibited. 

Sugar Beets in Chautauqua Co—Snow fell to 
the depth of 6 in Nov 23. Turkeys are not 
very plenty and bring il to 14c. The principal 
topic of the farmers in southern © naneonee 
is the growing of sugar beets. The soil 
this locality seems to be well adapted to hens 
culture. A number of tests of beets raised in 
this locality have been made and some sam- 
ples tested 19.65 % sugar, with 4 purity of 8% 
and a yield of 15to 21 tons per acre. The agri- 
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FACTS FOR 
ADVERTISERS 


The number of 
mailed each issue of the 


AMERICAN, 
_AAGRICULTURIST 


Middle Edition, for the 
vember, was as follows: 





copies printed and 








month of No- 


November 6, 72,000 copies 


- 13, 72,000 « 
te 20, 72,000 - 
“ 27, 73,400 s 

Total, 289,400 <6 


Average for 


the month, 72,3090 Copies 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST, Middle Edition, circulates only in 
the Middle and Southern States, and no 
this section 


advertiser aiter trade from 


ean afford to omit the paper from his 
list. It covers the field more thor- 
oughly than any other agricultural 


weekly published. Circulation guar- 
anteed, and made a part of all con- 
tracts. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS. ° 


Sealer acridine iain aati tail 


: 
3 
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cultural department has tested 38 samples of 
sugar beets giown in Chautauqua county, re- 
sulting in an average of 16.65 % sugar and an 
average yield of over 18 tons per acre. Two 
meetings have been held, one in Jamestown 
and one in Falconer, to try to get a beet sugar 
factory built at or near Falconer. Much en- 
thusiasm was manifested and conditional con- 
tracts were signed similarto those in other 
places to raise for a term of five years a cer- 
tain number of acres of beets. The company 
wants 3000 acres and is sure to get that 
amount. A number of interesting speakers 
were present, including Hon F. S. Nixon,who 
introduced the bill in the last legislature for 
the benefit of the sugar beet industry. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Farmers’ Institutes will be held during Jan- 
uary as follows: 

Allegheny, 
Talley Cavey, 
Oak Dale, 

Armstrong, 
Kitianning, 
Worthington, 
Elderton, 

Beaver, Darlington, Jan 5-6 
Frankfort Springs, Jan 7-8 

Bradford, Canton, Jan 14-15 
Troy, Jan 17-18 
Ulster, Jan 19-20 
Wyalusing, 


Delaware, 
Concordville, 
Manoa, Jan 13-14 

Lawrence, Edinburg, J 3-4 

Montgomery, Hatboro, J 17-18 
Morristown, Jan 19-20 
Pennsburg, Jan 21-22 

Montour, Mansdale, J 12-13 

Northumberland, 
Paradise Church, J 
E tlysburg, 

Rebucks, 

Philadelphia, 


Jan 24-25 Jan 11-12 


Jan 3l-Feb 1 


Jan 17-18 
Jan 19-20 
Jan 21 


an 19-20 
Jan 21 
Jan 22 


Bucks, Langhorne, J 31-F 1 Horticultural Hall, Jan 15 
Butler, Sarversville, J 10-11 Bustleton, Jan 24-25 
Prospect, Jan 12-13 Potter, Coudersport, — 3-4 
Karns City, Jan 14-15 Millport, Jan 5-6 
Chester, Coatesville, Jan 3-4 Snyder, Beavertown, J 14-15 
Phenixville, Jan 5-6 Fre eburg, Jan 17-18 
Russellville, Jan7-8 Tioga, Westfield, Jan 7-8 
Kennett Square, Jan 10 We lisboro, Jan 1-11 


Mansfield, Jan 12-13 
U ae New Columbia, Jan 3 
Buffalo Roads, Jan 4-5 
Wyoming, 
iano Jan 24-25 
City, "Jan 3l-Feb 1 
Center Co O—Careful inquiry in regard to 
the fall wheat crop gives the prospect ahout 
as follows: The seed sown nearly ali came up 
and was not affected by the fly, other insects 
or dry weather. The late rains were sufficient 
to give the plant a good strong start, and all 
fields are looking well. With favorable cen- 
ditions there is prowise of a bountiful crop. 
As to the acreage, it is largely in excess of 
that sown last year. Rye, also, presents a 
good appearance. The principal work of the 
farmers pow consists 1n butchering, and in 
this too, they are reaping a bountiful harvest, 
as it has been many a year since the average 
weight of the hogs killed has been so large as 
it is this year. 


Columbia, Catawissa, 
Benton, 
Bloomsburg, 

Dauphin, Gratz, 
Hummelstown, 


J 6-7 
Ji 





-25 
3 31-F 1 


The market for pork is good, 














usual. 
last 


but the price is a little lower than 
Beef cattle are not so numerous here as 
season, but the price is good. 


Pheenixville, Chester Co, Dec 6—Farmers 
are still back with their corn and there is 
plenty of husking todo. Very little of the 


fodder is housed as yet. The crop is a good 
one. The large barn of James Showalter near 
Phoenixville was burned recently. 

The Pittsburg Poultry Show will be held in 
old city hall for five days, beginning Feb 
14, and will be under the auspices of the 
Pittsburg fanciers’ association. About 2500 
entries have already been received from this 
and adjacent states, including chickens, 
ducks, turkeys, geese and all kinds of domes- 
tic fowls and household pets, except dogs. 
Karl Klocke, a member of the association, 
will manage the show. The officers of the as- 
sociation are Pres, Dr W. F. Barclay: vice 
pres, George McLean; treas, C. Beckert; 
sec, A. P. Robinson. 

The Merion Gardeners’ Club was recently 
organized at Ardmore. It starts out with 50 
members and proposes to bring the science of 
gardening to as near perfection as_ possibie. 
The committee named to prepare a constitu- 
tion and by-laws is as follows: John G. 
Gardner, chairman; George M. Hay, Chris 
Bentz, Joseph Hurley, William Fowler. 


NEW _SERSEY. 


T ec T—William Deiks 
farm. Some 


Chatham, Morris Co 0, 


1s building an ice pond on his 


corn is still unhusked. Some farmers are 
improving their farms by clearing up the 


clearing fields of 
Some fall plow- 


brush and hedge rows and 
large stones and by ditehing. 


ing has been done. The county officials are 
repairing the macadam road through Chat- 
ham. There isa great deal of competition 


milkmen and some are selling 


among retail 
per qt. Eggs are bringing from 


as low as 5c 
30 to 3&e. 

Pennington, Mercer Co, Dec 7—Farmers are 
about through husking. The crop is below 
the average, attributed to excessive wet 
weather which prevented thorough cultiva- 
tion at a time when farmers could have given 
it attention previous to harvesting the wheat 
and oats. Potatoes are about all on the mar- 
ket at from 65 to 80c per bu. Sweet pota- 
toes are selling in the Trenton market at 50c 
for firsts and 2Ne for seconds. Farmers are 
hauling tine timothy hay to the market for 
$10, mixed 9, rye straw is selling at 7, wheat 
95c per bu, oats 20c per ba. 

CANADA. 

Fruit Growers to Meet—The 37th annual 
meeting of the fruit growers’ association of 
Outario will be held in Waterloo, Dee 15-16. 
An interesting program has been arranged, 
including address by Hon Sidney Fisher, min- 
ister of agriculture for the Dominion, Prof J. 
W. Robertson, dairy commissioner, Ottawa, 
and others. There will also be an exhibition 
of fruit, flowers and horticultural machines 
and appliances. 


MARYLAND. 





Frederick Co 5—The past season was a re- 
markable one; berries in abundance, a large 
crop of peaches, apples a good crop, curn an 
average yeld, wheat good, early potatoes good, 
late potatoes poor, shortage caused by blight, 
scab and rot. Garden truck was plentiful. 


MASSACHU SETTS 


Gill, Dec 1—At the auc ‘tion sale of the per- 
sonal property of Lyman Howe, cows not new 
mileh, sold for $36, 38 and 40,and three heifers 
two years old sold for 26 to 28. Chandler 
Munn, one of our progressive farmers, has 
bought a pure bred Shorthorn bull calf of Ar- 
thur Smith of Colerain. A large handsome 
pair of gray horses have been bought at the 
Mt Hermon farm. Henry Severance has sold 
his old barn to John Moore and it has been 
moved away. Mr Severance has built a hen- 


house 12 by 50 ft. 

Lanesboro, Dec 1—L. B. Gunn has bought 
the hotel property. Henry Nourse and Erwin 
Wood have each bought cream separators. 
Quite a number of apples are still in the 
bands of growers. S. W. Dow has some 300 


bbls on hands. 
Leyden, Dec 1— 


good condition. 


Stock 1s all housed and in 
One ration of ensilage daily 
increases the flow of milk. Cutting fire wood 
is the order of the day. Our wool merchant, 
W. W. Davenport, has sold his wool amount- 


AMONG 


THE FARMERS 


ing to 73,000 lbs tc New Hampshire parties 
and is shipping it. Last August he soid 40,000 
lbs, making a total of 113.000 Ibs. The four 
sections of new road ordered to be built by 
the selectmen have been completed and ac- 
cepted. 


North Reading, Dec 1—Cattle are all housed 


in good condition. Most farmers have their 
fall work well out of the way. Milk is short 
and brings 25c per can of 8 qts. Eggs are 
very scarce. 


Rutland, Nov 29—Recently the dwelling 


house on the Goulding farm was burned. The 
tire originated from a defective chimney and 
had broken through the roof before it was 
discovered. lt was the property of E. Morri- 


son and was recently bought of E. Goulding. 
It was insured for $600. It was built over 100 
years ago. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Abington, Dec 1—Many cattle are being 
brought into town. C. P. Grosvenor, Frei 


Cunningham and E. M. Marlor recently ar- 
rived with carioads. A B Smith is grading 
a section of road in Abingtun and H. H. Dav- 
enport is macadamizing near the Gary school. 
Mr Moody has resigned as foreinan for H. A. 
Babbitts and James Botham now fills that po- 
sition. The apple crop in this town wasa 
complete failure. Potatoes are a very fair crop, 
but corn is below the average. 


Griswold, Nov 30—A large 
atives and tehends 


number of rel- 


assembled at the home of 


Mr and Mrs Jolin Frink of Sterling to cel- 
ebrate the 20th anniversary of their marriage 
Thanksgiving day. Nearly all of the broth- 
ers and sisters and 27 of the 45 nephews and 
nieces were’ present. Ekonk grange, of which 
Mr and Mrs Frink are members, were also 
present. 

Lebanon, Dec 1—Henry Hewitt has had a 


new pumping mill erected. There were many 
family gatherings in town Thanksgiving day. 

Lebanon creamery’s daily product ‘of butter is 
700 ibs, a prime article. The farm. stock, 
tools and hay of the late W. L. Stark were 
sold at public auction, Nov 30. W. L. L. 
Spencer’s new barn is completed. Charles 
Peckham has sold his place and moved to 
Hartford. Ked middlings are $14 at the car, 
meal 75c. Kggs 35 to 388¢ per doz. Quite a 
number have bought a large number of peach 
trees for next spring’s setting. 

Salem, Dec 1—Fall work is nearly finished. 
The two snow storms that we have had to- 
gether with the wet weather have tended to 
delay work. Mr Sussman of Mohegan has 


buught a number of cows here for beef. Hens 
are not Jaying very well. There were but 
very few turkeys raised about here this year. 


Quite a number have cut witch hazel to carry 
to the mill at Hamburg, but the price is so 
small that it is not very protitable work. 


Sharon, Dec 1—Recent rains Lave thor- 
oughiy soaked the ground and filled wells 
and springs. Crops are secured and farmers 


still tind employment in hauling out manure, 
making things snug for the winter and pre- 
paring woodpiles for winter. There is a bet- 
ter demand and price for butter. Eggs are 
scarce and worth 28c. New milch cows in de- 
mand and bring good prices. Stock returns 


to the barns in good condition. Turkeys are 
searce and bringing 124 to 13c per Ib 1 w. 
Several new private houses will be built this 


winter,also a new store and casino in the vil- 
lage. 

South Canaan, Dec 1—Stock is as high as 
hay is plenty. At an auction sale he1e this 
fall hay sold for $1 per ton and seven acres 
of corn for 12.50. Some farms are offered for 
sale with no buyers. M. C. Dean has gone in- 
to winter quarters with 800"hens. He shipped 
192 doz eggs last week for Thanksgiving trade. 
Apples are mostly sold at from $1 to 2.50 per 
bbl. 


Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 





At Utica, N Y, Dec 6—It was a foregone 
conclusion that prices on late Oct and Nov 
cheese would be low to-day. Large sizes. full 


cream, are reported at7c, but there were 


some sales of sinall sizes not reported, at 8c. 
One lot was sold last week at the factory,100 
bxs, small colored, at 8}c. Although rather 


more than half the offering was consigned,in- 
cluding all the small sizes, the sales are large 
forthe time of year. Many salesmen at- 
tended the last meeting whose cheese was 
closed out a week or two weeks ago. But they 
Were anxious to see whether they had made a 
mistake in selling when they did. And they 
concluded they had made no mistake. It is 
now estimated that not more than 10,000 
bxs remain unsold in northern New York, 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








tealizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing tosell or exe hange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading, in the American 
Agriculturist, at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word, each insertion. 


REACHES 72,000 FARMERS EACH WrEK. 


counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, ora number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepred at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All * Farmers’ Exe hange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a sinalladv. as noticeanle as a large one. 

Subseribers to the American Agriculturist will find that 
an advertisement in this departimeat will prove a paying 
investment. 

Address 


AMERICAN 
52 Lafayette Place, 


The acdress must be 


AGRICULTURIST, 
New York. 





LIVE STOCK. 








young, St. Lambert registered 
York’s Champion butter herd. 
Putter records, 400 pounds 


ee SALE—Thirty gilt-edge, 
Cows and Heifers from New 
Milk records, 6000 to 8000 lbs. per year; 


per cow; 2, 3and 4-year olds, #75 each, 40-lb. Butter Cows, 4 to 
7-years old. due to calve in 2 to 5 weeks, #100 each or ten for $0. 
Solid colored Bulls, § months old, from 400-1b dame, , 000. CLOVER 


West Richinondville, 





LAWN STOCK FARM, 
BREEDING 


10€ ¢ —- selected 


and color: special prices for 
free. AKTHU RW KIRK, 


Fo SALE—At one- re f their value. 
one Pointer, 


BELGIAN HARES For Sale—Bred from 
importations, to combine health, size 
December and January. Circulars 
Forestgrove, Pa. 





fo ur Coilies, one Setter, 








two sSliack-and-Tan_ Terriers, Rabbit and Fox 

Hounds, Chester White Pigs. GLEN MARY STOCK FARM, 
West Chester, Pa. 

ERSEYS—St. Lambert and Combinetien Young steck for 


@ sale. Write what vou want. S. NIVIN, Landenberg, Pa. 





Craw: E JERSEY cow thirty dol lars Choice Leghorns . seV- 
enty-five cents. HAR RY MYE R Saugerties, N. Y. 




















seach. CLARENCE 





I U ROC. JERSE PIGS from prize stock, ¢! 
HADDEN, » Port Byron, N. Y. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


TOU CAN MAKE 410.0 aw at home, introducing to your 
Salento ‘he up-to-date Sample box Cigars and 
ars mailed on receipt of 42 cents. to pay postage, etc. 

ii. Al ‘PT CIGAR MFG. CO., Bellefonte, Pa. 


gu w ATR A TOBACCO SEED, 50 i ets. 
b and Vuelta, 25 cts., all pure stock. 


South Fork, Arkansas. 














Cuban Seed Lenf 
DeJARNETTE, 


OZ. 
JAS. 








PELERHONES— Two new 
DAVID HOPPER, Mahwah, 





outfits. Guaranteed. Half price. 


New Jersey . 





Sixty Answers 
Received. 


The results obtained from my advertisement in the 
Farmers’ Exchange column of The Agriculturist were 
really beyond my expectations, replies coming to me from 
five (5) different states. Over sixty auswers were re- 
ceived, 





stock 





buyers having cleaned the 
well in the past week. 

Transactions are as follows; Large colored, 
483 bxs at 7c; large white, 325 at 7c; large 
white skims, 630 at 5c; small white skims, 118 
at 54c. Consignments, 1752 bxs. Total 3308 
bxs. 

At Little Falls, the 
bxs. Full cream sold at 
at 64@7 #e. 

Butter—At Utica, 20 pkgs creamery at 
At Little Falls, 33 pkgs dairy at 18@19¢. 


The Milk Market. 


At New York, receipts are running much 
as recently and a fair demand assists in keep- 
ing up the price. The exchange figure 3s 5e 


up pretty 


sales were 2500 @3000 
8@8bke ; light skims 


20¢ _— 








P qt; the average platform $1.49 P can of 40 
qts. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-at 
cans for the week ending Nov 6 were as fol- 
lows: 

Fluid Cream Con- 

milk densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 26,032 865 322 
N Y Central. 15,195 142 ats 
N Y. Ont & West, 23,480 916 
West Shore, 14,026 147 215 > 
N Y,. Sus and West, 12,110 184 rf) 
NY & Putnam. —_ — 
New Haven & H, 287 -- 
Del, Lack & West, 1,043 -- 
Long Island, aa = 
N J Central. 37 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 240 — 
H R T Co, 351 - 
Other sources, - - 
Total receipts, 4,212 929 
Daily av this week, 602 133 
Daily av last week, 23,022 566 155 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICKS OF LEADING GRAINS 
STANDAKD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO 





. —Wheai— -—Corn— -—Oats— 

Cash or spot 1897 1896 1896 1897 1896 
Chicago .78 21% .18M% 
New York, 8744 26% .23%, 
Boston. — “ 304g 264g 
Toledo. + .935 944, .26 .22 18 
St Louis t.96 -90 24 -20 .20 
Minneapolis, 877, 7745 .24 -—- 2145 — 
S Francisco, *1.50 1.60 *1.00 1.00 *1.1249°1.30 

, 1 1 31 bes 

Lonao 1.101, 1.001. .431, 40 _ 

PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 

No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
Dec, 95M, 25 20% 
May, 891g 281g 22 


PUBLIC STOCK OF GRAIN IN THE U 8S AND CANADA, 
This week Last week 3 


(me v'’raco 





Wheat, bu, 34,845.000 33,656,000 56,.312.000 
Corn, 39,949,000 42,058,000 17.405.000 
Oats. 15,462,000 15,261.000 2,297 .000 


AtChicago, interest in the wheat market 
eenters around Dee, which is still holding a 
good advance over the price for the later de- 
liveries. ‘Tnere is not a large volume of spec- 
ulative business,the bears fearing to sell short, 
while those friendly to prices are looking for 
fresh incentive, meanwhile fairly confident 
in the stability of the market. Advices from 
abroad are conflicting. Some of the for- 
eign market experts are very bullish in 
their views,and England and continental buy- 
ers are taking enorinous quantities of American 
wheat and flour, yet there is withal a leaning 
toward great couservatism. The theory is ad- 
vanced that the reports current earlier in the 
season of positive damage and serious short- 
ages in the world’s crops outside the U § 
were somewhat exaggerated, and much is 
made of the generaily promising outlook for 
the wheat crop in such portions of the world 
as India and Australia. 

Meanwhile the important home factors are 
fonnd in the movement of spring wheat in the 
nortiuwest, and the outlook for the winter 
crop now in the ground. While farmers have 
sold treely in Minnesota and the two Dakotas, 
and receipts at northwester?? primary points 
have proved very heavy, the belief is more or 
less prevalent that after New Year’s deliveries 
will fall off sharply. As for the winter wheat 
crop,the acreage,shown in American Agricul- 
turist’s report on another page, has been consid- 
erably increased the past four weeks, the plant 
making a fair start prior to the closing down 
of winter. Yet the weather is of such a char- 
acter as to Warrant the assumption that the 
crop must continue in somewhat critical con- 
dition for weeks to come. In general, however, 
support has not been vigorous, prices last 
week selling off 2@5c, with interest at the 
opening of this week only moderate. May sold 
slightly under %e P bu with some trading in 
July around 83@85c. The contract grade, Dec 
delivery, remained close to 95@9tc,this helping 
the cash market, No 3 spring ranging at 
83 @93c, according to condition and location. 

The corn market has been considerably de- 
pressed, prices seliing off last week more than 
lc and operators this week watchiaog the lib- 
eral movement from the country. The sit- 
uation is without important new feature, re- 
ceipts continuing large and the weather much 
of the time favorable both for curing and 
movement. Foreign markets have exhibited 
moderate firmness, and exports are liberal, 
but not enough to afford much stimulus to 


prices. No 2 mixed, deliverable any time 
this month, has sold a shade under 25c¢ 
P bu, putting the price in the country 
nearly as low as at any time last year, 


When the crop was very much* greater than 
that of 1897. No 2 yellow 26@263c, low grades 
by sample 24@ 2he. 

The demand for oats is fair on 
and export account, but there is little or no 
chance for firmness so long as corn is in- 
clined to Prices have averaged easy, 
with Dec down to 20ji¢c P bu and May un- 


IW 


both home 


Sag. 


ager 2a 

Rve broke about 2c before there was any 
show of recovery, owing in part to liberal 
offerings by hoiders at a time when the 
mand was slack. At a decline which carried 
No 2 regular to 45je P bu a better shipping 
inquiry was developed, presumably in part 
for export account. No 3 44/@45c. May quiet 
around 49e, 


Bariey is quiet and practically 


ae- 


unchanged 


with about enough demand to absorb the re- 
stricted offerings. Feed grades are quotabie 
around 23@26¢ bu, poor malting 26@28e, 
fair to choive 30 @38e, and tancy 40@42e. 
(iruss seeds have fallen into considerable 
neglect the last week or two, and are without 
important new feature. Cash offerings are 
small, and up to the present time relatively 
light. with no interest developed in spring 


Contract grade of 


deliveries, such as March. 





MARKETS 


THE LATEST 


timothy seed is quotable at about $265 PB 


ctl, March 2 80, cash clover 5 20@5 25 P ctl, 
March 550, other grass seeds utterly neg- 
lected. 

At New York, the wheat market is sus- 


tained in a measure by the enormous export 
movement, clearances from the U S for for- 
eign countries being among the largest on rec- 
ord. But witha rather better prospect for 
winter wheat there is little aggressive buying. 
One element which is greatly in evidence is 
the manipulation of December. The con- 
tract grade of wheat to be delivered any time 
this inonth is selling at materially higher 
prices than the same grade to be delivered in 
the spring. No2 red in elevator 9%4@97c P 
buin a large way, May delivery 92@93c. 
Buckwheat 38c P bu, buckwheat flour $1 25@ 
150 P 100 lbs in a whvlesale way, smaller 
lots higher. Corn generally easy in tone with 
No 2 mixed 32@324¢ P bu, yellow usual pre- 
mium. Oats dull with No 2 white quotable 
around 29%¢ P bu in a wholesale way, No 3 28 
@2shc, No 2 mixed 26:@27c. State rye 5le P 
bu, clover seed quiet at 5 50@6 50 P bu for 
common to fancy. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 

PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGU. 
—Hogs—~ 
1896 #1897) 1896 


—Bheer— 
1897 3896 


—Cattie— 
1897 








Chicago, ® 100 ths, § $5 40 33 45 $3 40 $475 $3 50 
New York, ‘ 515 400 415 474 375 
Buffalo 500 365 340 475 360 
Kansas City, 490 335 820 440 315 
Pittsburg. 465 360 840 465 370 


At Chicago,a price as high as $5 50 has been 
paid for choice beef cattle a nuinber of times 
within the past week or ten days. This indi- 
cates the generally healthy condition of the 
market under moderate receipts and fairly 
good demand from nearly ail classes of buy- 
ers. Much of the time there is a positive 
scarcity of choice beeves suitable for the best 
shipping anu export trade, and often quite 
a wide gap between the occasional sales at 
outside quotations and the general level at 
which the rank and file of really good butch- 
er weights sell. The buik of transactions in 
natives suitable for dressed beef and shipping 


trade are at a range of 3 8@5 25, and the 
general level of values is not much different 


from that which has obtained for some weeks 
past. 


Fey export steers, $5 35@5 50 Canners. 1 75@2 75 
Good to en, 115 Western range, 
@1450) Ips, 4 60@5 25 steers, 3 10@4 60 
Com to fair, 1150 Feeders. 3 75@4 35 
@1400 Ths, 375@450 Stockers. 400tTo 
Ch to fey cows and 850 fos, 3 00@4 00 
neifers 3 75@4 40 Caives. 300 fos up. 275 
Fair te good cows, 275@375 Calves, vea. 450@ 





Poor to fey bulis. 82 25@400 Milch cows, ea, 

Owing to more seasonable weather and the 
fact that prices are phenomenally low at 
best, considerable life is displayed in the 
hog trade. Packers are interested buyers and 
while a good many hogs are moving forward, 
they are distributed freely, shippers taking 
moderate numbers in addition to home re- 
quirements. Prices have not departed far 
from the rut long since assumed and cover 
arange of $3 15@3 25 for ordinary heavy 
packing weights up to 3 40@3 45 for prime 
shipping and assorted light weights, rough 
lots at the usnal discount. 
are among the lowest in the past 20 years 

The demand for sheep continues excellent 
and only on the occasion of excessive arrivals 
on a given day does the market show much 
weakness. Asa rule there is a quick outlet 
for all desirable lots at steady to firm prices. 
Good to choice fed westerns and pvatives $4 20 
@4 85; light weight, thin or mixed droves 2 75 
@4, choice yearlings up to 4 70@4 80. Poor 
lambs 3 75@4 25, good to extra 4 75@5 65. 

At Fittsburg, the cattle market showed no 
response to the smaller receipts Monday of 
this week, when only 65 cats came in against 
80 a week ago. The market averaged rather 
slow at substantially unchanged quotations. 


Extra, 1450 to 140 lbs, $4754.85 Poor to good fat bulls,#2 M@° @ 
Good, 12 to 1300 lbs. 4 4(k4. 55) ~Poor te good fat cows. 2 00@5 65 
Fair, 4) to 1110 Ibs, 8750425 Heifers. 700 to 1100 Ibs, 2 75@04 25 
Common, 700 to 900 1bs, 5 40@375 Bologna cows, p hd, 5 00@15 00 
touch, half-fe @400 F'sh cows & springr’s 20 00@060 00 

Veal cal.ves 5 00@7 00 


Com to good fat oxen. 2 25404 10 

Hogs lower, receipts 52 ears. Prime me- 
dium $3 40@3 45, Yorkers and pigs 3 40, heavy 
3 25@3 35. Sheep strong Monday, i 








receipts 
only 10 cars. Prime 4 50@4 60, good, averag- 
ing 85@% Ihs, 4 40@4 50, fair mixed droves 
3 7h@4 2h, fair to choice lambs 4 50@6, 

At Buffalo, Monday of this 
week, when 175 cars were received. Sales of 
butcher weights largely at $4 35@4 60, choice 
shipping steers 4 50@4 75, tops 4 90@5, fancy 
nominally 5 15@5 25; cows and heifers 
3 25@4 15. The strength in the better grades 
of milch cows continues, with choice to fan- 
cv animals the best sellers, these commanding 


cattle steady 


These quotations 












all the way up to 50@75 per head, the highest 


figures paid in years; fair to good 25@40 
co:pmon to ordinary down to 18@22. Veal 
calves 5 25@7 ¥ 100 }bs for common to extra. 


Hog receipts 200 double decks Monday, mar- 
Ket without important change, all grades se}l- 
ing around 8 40 or somewhat below the mid- 
dle of last week. Sheep firm to a shade high- 
er under receipts of 75 double decks Monday 
Good to choice butcher wethers 4 25@4 75, 
good mixed droves 4 15@4 40, lambs 5 25@6 
At New York, the live stock market is 
without important change, there being nearly 
the usual offeringy and a fair inguiry at sub- 
stantially steady prices for all desirable lots. 
Native steers $4 25@5 for common to choice, 
dry cuws and bulls 2@3 50, veal calves rather 
slow at 5@7 75, grassers 3@3 50. Hogs selling 


at about the lowest prices in many years 
around 3.50@3 75 P 100 tbs. Sheep quiet at 
recent slight decline, with common to extra 


muttons 3@4 75, lambs 5 25@6 10. 
The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, the demand for horses is fair 
and the situation a little brighter, althongh 
no general revival of activity is anticipated 
until after the turn of the year. The Nov re- 
ceipts were nearly 1000 greater than a year 
ago, and the total for 11 months 104,835 com- 
pared with 100,432 corresponding period of ’9%. 
This shows an increase in the supply availa- 
ble for the market of 4400 compared with last 
year. Buyers are present for the eastern mar- 
kets, and fairly liberal shipments are noted, 
including Boston chunks and drivers. Ex- 
porters are looking around for choice animals 
and all such command recent prices, while 


common horses are rather dull at about the 
lowest figures of the year. Quotations are as 
follows: 
Express and heavy draft $60@150 
1150 to 1400-1b chunks, 40@ 80 
850 to 1150-lb chunks, 30@ 40 
Carriage teams, 2002 400 
Saddle horses, 60a 200 
Ordinary drivers, 35@ 65 
THE APPLE OUTLOOK. 
The matket for apples is more quiet. Re- 


ceipts of common to medium stock are quite 
liberal-and on such grades the market can 
be designated as only steady. It is on the 
fancy varieties that strength is shown. These 
sorts arrive sparingly, usually in small lots, 
and full outside prices are obtained with an 
occasional premium paid for extra fine fruit. 
Owing to the unsatisfactory condition of 
the apples arriving, the British markets have 


declined somewhat on all sorts, except strict- 
ly fine qualities in sound condition. For this 
grade there is an excellent demand. The 
lower prices are considered to be only tem- 


sub- 


are 


porary and with improved condition of 
sequent arrivals, the former quotations 
expected to prevail. 

At New York, prices for 
firmly sustained, common to 
quiet. Fey red $350@4 P 
King 3@4, Ben Davis 
win 2@3, Greening 2@3 50, 
3@5, common to fair 1 50@2. 

At Boston, demand not especially active, 


choice varieties 
medium grades 
bbl, 20-02 2@3, 
2@3 25, Spy 2@4, Bald- 
Newtown Pippin 


choice stock firm. ‘Jonathan $5@4 P bbl, 
King 2 50@3 50, Ben Davis, extra 3@35 25, 
common to good 2 25@2 75, Baldwin 2 75@3 25, 
Greening 2 75@3, western mixed 2 25@2 50, 


THE ONION MARKET. 





onions is quite moderate, 
seem to maintain a 
which precludes near- 
The country shipping 

tendency and receipts 
at the large markets are light. Prices are 
firm except for red varieties, which lean 
slightly toward buyers’ favor, but only choic- 
est grades can command the top figures 
quoted. 

At New York, held steadily, demand mod- 
erate. Orange Co red $175@2 25 P bag, yellow 
1 25@2, white 1 50@3 50, N J-white 150@4 ® 


Business in 
and all concerned 
conservative feeling 
ly all transactions. 
points report a firm 


bbl, eastern white 2@5 P bbl, red 2 25@2 75, 
yellow 2@225, state and western yellow 


1 25@1 75. 
steady de- 


22 2O 


At Boston, in good supply and 
mand. Native onions 70@80c P bu, ch 
4 > 


P bbl, fair to good 1 T5@2 
THE POTATO SITUATION. 


The high prices of potatoes in the country 
districts necessarily restrict trade at the dis- 
tributing points. Arrivals at the markets are 
fairly liberal, but dealers are very firm in 
their views as to prices and show no inclina- 
tion to reduce their quotations. At Chicago, 
60c is regularly obtained for choice stock, .an 
unusual figure for that market, while at New 














York, top prices are readily paid, the only 
consideration being thatthe stock be of choice 
quality. Demand is not large, but suflicient 
to make a fair movement in the aggre- 
gate. 

At New York, offerings fairly 
prices firmly held. ae $2 
J 175@2 25, western 
ibs, southern yellow 
N J 1 50@3 50. 

At Boston, supplies fairly liberal, demand 
good, prices firm. Aroostook Hebrons, extra 
T3a75e - bu, fair to good 70e, Green Moun- 
tains extra 78c, fair to good 70@T5ie, N Y 
White Stars 72@75c, P E I stock 60@65c, New 
Brunswick 68@70c, Va sweets $1 5(@175 P 
bbl, NJ 2 50@2 75. 


PRODUCE /lMARKETS. 


iiberal, but 
0@2 75 P bbl, N 
state 2@2 37 P 180 
1 50@1 75 P bbl, 


“and 
sweets 


COUNTRY 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 
NEW YORK—<At Albany, strictly fresh 
nearby eggs 26@28¢ P dz, cold storage 18@19c. 
Poultry active and firm. Chickens 8@9% ¥P 
ib ] w, 9@10c a w, fowls 8@9c l w, turkeys 11 


a@12¢e 1 w, 12@14¢ d w, ducks 9@10¢ 1 w, 10@ 
lic d w, geese 9210¢ lw, 10@11le ad w. Pota- 
toes firm, $2@2 50 ® bbi, white onions 70@75c 


P bu, red 55@60e, yellow 
20c, cabbage 83@5 P 100, Baldwin apples 2@3 
P bbl, Greening 1 75@2 75, Northern Spy 2@ 
3, cranberries 5 50@6 50. Ryestraw 9@10 P 
ton, oat 7@7 50, clover hay 6@10, baled tim- 
othy 9@13, loose 9@14, standard corn 
P bu, oats 24@26c, bran 11 50@12 P ton, cot- 
tonseed meal 19 50@20, middlings 14@16. 

At Syracuse, baled timothy hay $9@12 P 


60@70c, turnips 15@ 


35@35e 


tou, loose 8@11, oat straw 5@7, rye 7@10,mid- 
dlings 14, bran 12, cottonseed meal 20, corn 
34 P bu, oats 25@30c. Fresh eggs 24@25c P 


dz, cold storage 19@20c, chickens 8@10c P tb 
lw, 10@1l4c dw, turkeys 9@10c 1 w, 14@15c 
dw, ducks 8@9c 1 w, 9@10c d w, dressed beef 
6@8c P th, heavy hogs 4?@5c, mutton 7@9c. 
Potatoes 65@70c P bu, onions 50@60c, turnips 
15@20c, cabbage 2€3 P 100, beets 20@25c P 
bu, carrots 20@25c, parsnips 30@35c, — 
kins 5@6c ea, Hubbard squash Ic P tb, Bald- 
win apples 2 50@3 ® bbl, Northern Spy 2 75 
@3 25. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, ch haled 
timothy hay $12@12 50 P ton, No 1 11@11 50, 
mixed 9@9 5C, straw, straight rye 10 £0, tan- 


gled rye 8@8 50, wheat and oat 6 50@7. 
Fowls 7@&c P th l w, 74@9ce d_ w, turkeys 9@ 
1% 1 w, 11@12c d w, ducks 8@9e 1 w, 9@10e d 


w, geese 8@9c 1 w,fresh nearby eggs 24c P dz, 
western 23c, ice-house 14@18c. King apples 
3 25@3 50 P bbl, Winesap 3@3 25, Ben Davis 
275@3, Greening 2 50@3, Baldwin and Spy 


> 


2 50@3, Cape Cod cranberries, ch dark 9@10, 
N Y 1 50@2 P cra. ch white potatoes 72@75c 
P bu, fair to good 65@70c, onions 70@73c, cab- 


bage 2 50@3 P 100. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, ch white po- 
tatoes 65@75c P bu, onions 50@60c. home- 
grown cabbage $1@2 P 100, spinach 30@35c P 
bu, apples 1 50@2 50 P bbl, Concord grapes 
7@8e P bskt, Catawba 9@i0c, cranberries 
225@2 75 P bx, Fla oranges 3@4. Strictly 
fresh eggs 20@2lc P dz, chickens 7@7sc P tb 
lw, 74@8he d w, ducks 74@8c 1 w, 8a%e d w, 
turkeys 9ga9ke 1 w, 9@10C d w, geese 8@9%c d 
Ww, roosters 15@20c ea. Ch timothy hay 15 P 





ton, No1 12@12 50, No2 10 50@11, clover 
mixed 9 50@10, straight rye straw 10, tangled 
7@7 50, wheat 5 50@6, bran 12@13 50, mid- 
dlings 12@15. 
THE DAIRY MARKETS. 
The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet and 
firm, supplies fair. Good to ch cmy tubs 
23@24c P bbl, prints 24@25c, dairy 21@22c.—At 
Syracuse, good to ch emy tubs 23@24c, prints 
244@25c, dairy 22@23c. 

At New York, supplies are running light 


and an advance of 4c is tirmly sustained. Ex- 
tra creamery is the strongest item, but the firm- 
ness is shown in some of the under grades 
and holders are confident. Dairy stock 
moves well. Elgin and other western cream- 
ery extras 23}c # tb, western firsts 20$@22c, 


seconds 17@19c, N H cmy 22@22kc, N Y dairy, 

half firkin tubs extra 20c, Welsh tubs 19@ 

20c, western factory extras 12@14c. 
Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, supplies 


light, prices firm. Elgin and other western 
separator cmy extra 234¢ P hb, firsts 21@22c, 
seconds 19@20c, June cmy 21@2i4c, imt cmy 
17c, ladles 16c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, mt light and 
demand good. Fey cmy 24@244c P tb, ch 21@ 
22c, June cmy 21@22c, imt cmy 17@18¢, ladles 
14@15c, dairy 20@21c. 


Ohio—At Columbus, market dull and tend- 








THE LATEST MARKETS 








ing lower. Ch cmy tubs 22c P lb, prints 23c, 
dairy 12$@13c.—At Cleveland, Elgin extra 
cmy 23@24, firsts 21@22c, Ohio and western 
emy 19@29%¢, dairy 18@19c, cold storage cmy 
20@21c. 

At Boston, the market is sold un more 
closely and prices are slightly advanced, re- 
ceipts only moderate. Quotations are as fol- 
lows: Extra cmy Vt and N H asst sizes 22@ 
22kc P tb, northern N Y asst sizes 22c, large 
tubs 22c, western 22c, northern cmy firsts 20@ 
2lc, eastern 19@21c, western firsts 19@20c, ex- 
tra Vt dairy 19@20c, N Y 18@19c, N H and Vt 
firsts 15@17c, western 12@1lic, western imt 
eciny 13@16e, ladles 12@14c. Prints and boxes 
1@2¢ premium over above prices. 

The Cheese Marketi, 

New York State—At Albany, in 
mand and firm. Full cream cheddars 8@9c P 
lb, flats 8@8}c, skins 4@5c, imt Swiss l4c.—At 
Syracuse, full cream 94@10bse. 

At New York, business is moderate, sup- 
plies showing up plentifully and demand gen- 
erally slow, prices held fairly steady. N/Y 
full cream large fey colored 8i@84c, white 
$}@8ke, fair to good 7}@7}c, common 7c, small 
fe y colored 9@9ic, white 9@94c. light skims 
64@6he, part skims 54@6c, full skims 3c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, trade quiet, 
prices barely steady. N Y full cream fey 94@ 
93c P ib, fair to good 845@9c, Swiss 94@10c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, demand fair for 


fair de- 


best grades. N Y full cream 93@93c P tb, flats 
large size 10@10}c, small 10}@103c, Ohio 9i@ 


Oke. 

Ohio—At Columbus, quiet and steady. N 
Y full cream 1le P lb, Ohio 10c, family favorite 
103c,limburger 124c, imt Swiss 14c.—At Cleve- 





land, N Y full cream 10@10}c, Ohio 9@9bke, 
skims 3@5c, limburger 6}@7éc. 
At Boston, a dull trade, supplies light and 


demand slow. Quotations: N Y small extra 
9ic P tbh, large 9c, firsts 8@8kc, seconds 6@7c, 
Vt small extra 9@9}:, firsts 8@8}c, seconds 6@ 
7c, extra sage 8@10c, part skims 4@5c, western 
twins 8}@8jc, Ohio flat 8@8ke. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wnolesale. They reter to prices at 
whien the proauce wil) sell from store,warenouse, 
car or aock From these. country consignees 
must pay freight and commission cnarges. When 
sold in 4 smal] way tl retailers or cousumers an 
advance is usually securea. 


3eans. 


At New York, market holding firm under 
moderate offerings. Ch ’97 marrow $1 40 


P bu, fair to good 1 15@1 35, ch ’97 me- 
dium 1 25, ch ’97 pea 1 15@1 20, red kidney 
1 70@1 75, white kidney 1 40@1 45, yellow 
eve 1 30@1 25, Cal lima 1 25@1 274, ‘97 green 
peas 724@87ic P bu, turtle soup or Black 
Spanish beans 1 65. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, 
Fey evap’d apples 83@9c 
sun-dried siiced 3@45c 
cores and skins 24@2%c, cherries 
lb, blackberries 4@43c, evap’d 
11@14c, huckleberries 6@7c. 

At Chicago, the light offerings hold prices 
steady. Goud to ch evaporated apples 7}@7{c 
P tb, fancy a premium, cb bright sun-dried 
apples, eastern and southern “4@ Ake, dark 
goods 3G: dC, chopped apples 2@2sc, cores and 
skins 2}@2}c. New evaporated raspberries 
10@11c. 


quiet at about former prices. 
P ib, prime 74@8te, 

chopped 
12@1336 P 
raspberries 





3 
Eggs. 

At New York, fancy fresh-iaid eggs continue 

scarce and prices tirmly sustained. Fcy se- 

lected nearby 25ec P dz, N Y and Pa country 





marks 21@23e, western ch, loss off, 23c, fair 
to good $3 60@4 80 P case of 30 dz, dirty and 
checks 3@3 30, refrigerator fall packed 12@ 


18c, limed 12@13c. 

At Boston, receipts 
trade quiet and prices tirm. Nearby and Cape 
fcy 30@32c P dz, ch eastern fresh 25c, fair to 
good 17@20c, Vt and N H ch fresh 25c, Mich 
selected 23@24c, western fresh 20c, seconds 
11@12¢, refrigerator 12@14c, limed 12@14c. 

Fresh Fruits and Nuts. 
At New York,cranberries heid firmly, exepen 


continue moderate, 


in moderate demand, Fla fruit steady. Cape 
Cod cranberries $8@9 ® bbl, fair to fey 
6 50@7 50, N J 6@7, black grapes 7@9c P 


smcall ‘bskt, Catawba 8@lic, Seckel pears 4@6 
P bx, Bosc 2@3 ¥ bbl, Clairgeau 2@2 50, An- 
jou 1 50@2 50, Fla oranges 2 75@4 P bx, grape 
fruit 5 50@7, mandarins 2 50@35 P }-bx, tan- 
gerines 4@5, pineapples 2 50@4 ® bx. White 
clover comb honey 10@12c P lb, buckwheat 
comb 7@8c, white clover extracted 5@5he, Cal 
comb 10@12c, southern in tulk 50@524¢c P gal, 
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pure beeswax 27c P lb. Chestnuts 2@4 P bu, 
hickory nuts 1 25, buil nuts 50@7ic. 
Ground Feeds. 

At New York, market firm under moderate 
trade. Western spring bran 62}@65c P 100 lbs, 
winter 674@75c, middlings 85c, linseed oil meal 
$25 P ton, rye feed 60@624c P 100 Ibs, screen- 








ings 35@80c, brewers’ meal 85@90c, grits 
85@90c, coarse corn meal 63@65c, prime cot- 


tonseed meal delivered at New York rate 
points 20 50 ® ton. 
Hay and Straw. 

At New York,demand fairand market about 
steady. Prime hay 75@773c P 100 lbs, Nol 
673 w72he, No 2 60@65c, No 3 45@55c, clover 
mixed 50@55c, clover 40@50c, sait hay 40@45c, 
Jong rye straw 35@4ic, short rye 35c, tangled 
rye 30@35c, oat 30@40c, wheat 30@35c. 

Hides and Tallow. 

A most important decision bas just been 
rendered by the U S board of general apprais- 
ers at N Y to the effect that under the Ding- 
ley tariff act, imported calfskins are not to he 
classified as uncured hides which are subject 
to a duty of 15%, but are wholly exempted 
from duty, and come under the head of raw 
skins included in the free list. The case was 
a test one and covered many similar protests 
made at N Y, Boston and the west. 

Poultry. 

At New York, supplies continue liberal ana 
market only barely steady. Live poultry: 
Fowls 9c ® Ib, chickens 7@74c, roosters 5hc, 
turkeys 8@9c, local ducks 50@75c =P pr, geese 
$1@1] a pigeons 15@20c. Dressed poultry: 
Fcy } NJ turkeys 13@13}c, N N Y and Pa 11@124¢ 
western 10@12c, Phila chickens 11@12e, N I 
prime 9@93c, N Y and Pa 8@8kic, western 
74@8kc, N ‘Y and Pa fowis 74,@8c, western 
7@7ic, ducks 9@10c, yeese 9@10¢, squabs 
1 25@2 25 ® dz. Iced poultry: Spring turkeys, 
dry-picked 9@10c, scalded 9@10c, average 
old 8@10c, spring ‘chickens dry-picked 64@T4e, 
scalded 6@7c, fowls 64@7c, roosters 5c, ducks 
6@8e, geese 7@8c. 

At Boston, a pees supply offered, demand 
rather slow. Northern and eastern fresh 
killed, ch turkeys lic P lb, common to good 
12@14c, ch large chickens 1l4c, common to 
good 8@10c, extra fowls 11@12c, common to 
good 8@10c, ducks 10@12c. Western iced tur- 
keys, ch large llc, light thin 8@10c. ch chick- 
ens 9c, common to goed 7@8c, fowls 8@9c, 
roosters 6c, ducks 7@8c, pigeons 75c@$1 P 
dz. Wive poultry: Spring chickens, large 
8c, fowls 8c, roosters 5c, ducks 8c. 

Vegerabies. 

At New York, market generally quiet at 
firm prices. Brussels sprouts 4@8c P at, beets 
5U@T5< P bbl, celery =es 5G P dz, Fla eu- 
cumbers $1@1 75 P cra, N J and LI cabbage 
3@3 50 P 100, red cabbage 75@9%c P bbl, cau- 
liflowers 1@4 P bbl, egg plant 5@7 P bbl, let- 
tuce 3@3 50 P bbl, Fla tomatoes 2@4 P car- 
rier, southern peas 1@3 P bskt, Fla peppers 
1 50@2 50 # carrier, marrow squash 1@1 oP 
bbl, Hubbard 1 25@1 50, pumpkins 1 50@1 75, 
parsnips 1 P bbl, Russia turnips 50@75e, 
washed carrots 1@1 50 P bbl, unwashed 75c@1, 
Fla string beans 1@2 25 P bskt, kale 25@30c 
P bbl, spinach 1@1 50 YP bbl. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





‘‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches’’ are a simple 
and convenient remedy for bronchial affec- 
tions and coughs. Sold only in boxes. 

‘“‘To Have Health and Happiness’’ use Gar- 
land stoves and ranges. 





The Hot Springs, picturesquely situated in 
the heart of the Black Hills of South Dakota, 
are renowned forthe marvelous cures of rheu- 
matism, neuralgia and kindred diseases, 
which have been effected by the use of its wa- 
ters. First-class hvutel accommodations and 
baths. Tourist tickets on sale daily and es- 
pecially low rates on the first and third Tues- 
days of this month. For full information ap- 
ply to agents Chicago & North-Western rail- 
way. 


Every Farmer Owes a Duty to his stock of 
all kinds to see that they are properly cared 
for through the coming cold weather. Hens 
will lay more eggs if kept warm: cows will 
give more milk if protected from the cold. 
You can fix all your buildings and outhouses 





at a very slight expense, so no matter how 
hard it snows and blows, the stock will be 


warin. Cover them with Neponset waterproof 


red rope fabric. This is entirely different 
from ordinary tarred paper, which quickly 
rots when exposed to the weather. Neponset 


only costs $5 for 500 square feet at the factory, 
with nails and tin caps. Write F. W. Bird 
& Son, East Walpole, Mass, for full par- 
ticulars and samples, which will be sent free 
if you mention this paper. 









” 
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TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPAS. 


Important Tariff Ruling on Tobacco.—The 
board of general appraisers, sitting at New 
York, has ruled that where a bale of imported 
tobaceo contains part wrapper and part fll- 
er, it must be assessed for duty at the filler 
rate unless the wrapper tobacco is at least 15 
per cent of the whole. If there is 15 per cent 
Wrapper the bale may be divided and the 
different duties assessed according to the pro- 
portion of the two kinds of tobacco. The 
treasury department formerly ruled that 
each quality of tobacco in an imported pack- 
age must be assessed by itself and under this 
ruling considerable sums have been collected 
as duties on the portions of wrapper tobacco 


in bales of which all but a small percentage 
was filler, and if the new ruling stands so 
much revenue will be lost. The treasury is 


likely to appeal to the courts from tms deci- 
sion of the appraisers. 

The President’s Mother I11.—Mrs Nancy Alli- 
son Mchinley,mother of President MeKiniey, 
suffered a stroke of paralysis at her home in 


* Canton, O, on Thursday, the 2d inst, and her 


death is expected as a result. Mrs McKin- 
ley is 89 and has until recently been in good 
health. She lives with her son and daughter 


in Canton. The presidentis to go to his moth- 
er’s bedside as soon as possible. 





Food for Klondikers.—The Chamber of Com- 
merce of Portiand, Ore, telegraphed President 
McKinley that there was great distress in the 
Klondike regions owing to lack fof food, and 
offering to furnish supplies if the government 
would transport thew. ‘The matter was laid 
before the cabinet and it was decided that 
nothing could be done until congress weets 


and until a report was received from Capt 
Ray of the army, who is on his way to the 
coast after looking into affairs in the upper 


Yukon valley. Congress will probably grant 
an appropriation and before that time ways 
and means will be devised for getting the sup- 
plies over the mountains in winter; probably 
reindeer will be used to draw sledges. 


Still a Deficit.—The treasury receipts for 
November fell $7,977,013 short of the expen- 
ditures. The total expenditures were $33,- 
146,000 for the mouth and the total revenue 
$25,168,987. The receipts for November were 
slightly larger than for October, while the ex- 
penditures were about the same. Since July 
1, when the fiseal year began, the total rev- 
enue of the government has been $127,701,.160 
and the expenditures $174,282,280, leaving a 
deticit so far for the year of $46,581,120. The 
gold in the treasury now amounts to $157,- 
0v0,000, which is the largest gold balance the 
treasury has held since 1890. The govern- 
ment debt was increased about $8,000,000 
in November, practically the amount of the 
deticit. 





Minor Home News.—Senator Hanna of Ohio 
is ill with a serious attack of the grip which 
has brought him into a critical condition.—— 
Some of the buildings at the United States 
naval academy at Annapolis have been con- 
demned as unsafe. The main recitation hail, 
the new armory and the boathouse are the 
worst and have been vacated.——A collection 
amounting to $30,000 was taken up at the Sal- 
vation Army meeting at Carnegie hall in New 
York city last Tuesday night in aid of the col- 
onization scheme of the Army. There was one 
gift of $7500, three of $5000 each and five of 
$1000 each. ——The last ship from the Arctic 
whaling grounds brings more enrouraging re- 
ports from the imprisoned whalers The ice- 
bound ships are said to have food for a year 
and firearms with which to kill bear, seal 
and walrus, so that they need not starve, and 
are not in great danger except from crushing 
by the ice.——Insurance Commissioner Mc- 
Nall of Kansas has found a law ofthat state, 
made in 1871 and never repealed, which re- 
quires life insurance companies to file de- 
tailed descriptions of every loss or settled 
claim with his department, and has ordered 
the companies doing business in Kansas to 
comply with this law and file reports of all 
losses paid and claims settled since 1871.—— 
Judge Nathan Goff of West Virginia is said to 


be slated for the atty general’s place in the 
cabinet, as soon as Atty-Gen McKenna is 
made a supreme court justice.——Senator 


Lodge of Massachusetts says that the first busi- 
ness of the senate at the coming session will 
be to contirm the annexation of Hawaii.—— 
The fishermen who sail from Gloucester, Mass, 
are hereafter to land all their catch 
in Gloucester instead of Boston, which means 
a transfer of several hundreds of thousands of 
dollars of business annually from Boston to 
-—-The Choctaw and Chickasaw 


Gloucester 





OUR 





STORY OF THE 


Indians propose to sell all their lands in the 
Indian Territory to the United States govern- 
ment and emigrate to Mexico. The Mexican 
government will sell them large areas of land 


very cheap. These Indians own some of th 
best lands in the Indian Territory. ——Ten 
thousand miners are said to have engaged 


passage from Australia to the Klondike gold 
mines, and more than that number are pre- 
paring to go from the east and other parts of 
the United States in the spring. 

A trolly ear collision near Detroit, Mich, 
Saturday, Dee 4, killed three men and injured 
22 others, some seriously. The cars were run- 


ning 25 miles an hour and collided in a fog. 
——A petition to the president urging him 


not to appoint Attorney General McKenna to 
the supreme bench has been signed by two 
United States judges and several state judges, 
with a large number of lawyers in Oregon 
and California. The petition declares that 
the attorney general is incompetent to fill 
Judge Fieid’s place. ——A ton of gold,amount- 
ing to over $500,000, was deposited in the 
United States sub-treasury at New York one 
day last week. It was brought from San 
Francisco.—P. B. Widener cf Philadelphia 
has given to that city his mansion at the 
corner of Broad street and Girard avenue for 
a library building. The house and the land 
on which it stand are worth $1,000,000. Mr 
Widener made his money as an organizer and 
promoter of gas and street railway trusts. 
There are to be 20 contests for seats in the 
House of Representatives, according to the 
notices already tiled with the clerk.——Fur- 
ther steps are being taken toward the building 
of a railroad from a connection with the New 
York central near the boundary line between 
New York and Massachusetts to Springfield, 
Mass. Certain changes which were necessary 
in the charter of the company which is to 
huild this railroad have heen 








petitioned for 
to the legislature. ——A student at the univer- 
sity of California had his leg baked in an 
even heated to 300 degrees Fahrenheit,to cure 
asprain. This is twice the heat necessary to 
roast meat and 88 degrees above the boiling 





point of water. Three bakings cured the 
sprain without injury to the leg. 

Internal Revenue.—Wiiile the customs reve- 
nue of the United States continues to fall 


short of the estimates, the receipts from inter- 
nal revenue taxes are increasing. The re- 
ceipts from all sources for the current fiscal 
year will be, according to the commissioner 
of internal revenue, $155,000,000, an increase 
of $8,500,000 over last vear. About 55 per cent 
of the entire revenue of the gavernment since 
July 1 has come from internal revenue taxes. 
Last vear spirits paid $82,008,542 and ferment- 
ed liquors $52,472,162, while tobacco paid 
$30,710, 297. 


Harvard and Yale Debate.—Yuale speakers 
won the debate over Harvard at New Haven, 
Friday, Dee 3, which was the third victory 
for Yale in 10 years. Ihe question debated 
was on the annexation ot Hawaii. Harvard 
had the affirmative and Yale opposed aunexa- 
tion. 








Meeting of Congress.—President McKinley 
left the death bed of his mother on Saturday 
to hasten back to Washington to participate 
in the opening of the regular session of the 
55th congress on Monday. The general opin- 
ion is that his message will be brief but im- 
portant, dealing largely with the Cuban, Ha- 
waiian and currency questions, and calling the 
attention of congress to the deficit in the 
treasury and the necessity of providing more 
revenue. Lut Jittle is likely to be done dur- 
ing the first week of the session unless some 
of the appropriation bills are brought in and 





not innch legislation is expected until after 
the Christinas recess. 
Foreign Items.—Emperor William opened 


the German reichstag in person, reading the 
speech from the throne himself instead of dep- 
utizing the chancellor to do s0, as is cus- 
tomary. He urged large appropriations for 
the navy and defended the recent raid on 
China.——The outbreak of race feeling in the 
Austrian reichsrath has foreed the resigna- 
tion of the Badeni ministry and the forma- 
tion of a new one under Baron Gemtach. 
——There is to be no German warship sent to 
Hayti to enforce the payment of indemnity 
on account of the arrest of a German subject 
in Port au Prince. The trouble will be set- 
tled amicably, largely through the infinence 


of our government.——The British warship 
Amphion has been to Cocos island, off the 
coast of Costa Rica, tv hunt for a hidden 


treasure concealed there. She had on board a 
man who claimed to know where this treas- 
ure was hidden and had aconcession from the 
government of Costa Rica to hunt for it. The 
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Amphion will soon be in Victoria, B C, pos- 
sibly with the treasure.——The liberals have 
won an important by-election in Toronto, Onta- 
rio, in which the issue was the policy of the 
present Cunadian government which favors 
closer trade relations with the United States. 
——The Chinese government will refuse the 
extravagant demands made by Germany for 
satisfaction for the killing of some German 
missionaries, but wi!l make a fair reparation. 
German forces now hold Kiaou Chu bay un- 
til the demanded satisfaction is granted by 
China.——A terrible storm, one of the worst 
in recent years, swept the English coast last 
Saturday and Sunday. Many ships founder- 
ed with loss of life,and great damage was done 
on shore.——A life boat with 14 men in it was 
capsized off Margate, England, on Wednes- 
day, and 10 ot the crew were drowned. The 
boat was on the way to rescue the crew in 
a wrecked vessel. 





Cuban Autonomists.—Gen Llanco is serious- 
ly at work persuading the more reconcilable 
of the Cubans that the Sagasta ministry is 
in earnest in determining to give a large de- 
gree of self-government to Cuba. He has 
given oftice to several prominent autonomists 
and seems to be making progress in adding 
to that party. There are four parties in Cu- 
ba, the antonomists, the reformists, who 
stand for reform under Spanish rule, the con- 
setvatives, who are Spanish throughout, and 
the insurgents; all but the latter have accept- 
ed the autonomist program. Blanco expects 
our government to refrain from interfering un- 
til he and the Sagasta ministry have time to 
give their new program a fair trial. There 
has been fighting in Pinar del Rio, but no se- 
rious engagements, but Gen Blanco is sending 
larger detachments of troops iv pursuit of the 
insurgents. 





in Austria.—Tihe strife be- 
Czechs in Austria, 
scenes in the 


The Troubles 
tween the Germans and 
which led to the disgraceful 
Reichsrath in Vienna, have culminatea in 
rioting in Presque which conld only be sup- 
pressed by the military. The Germans have 
been the dominant influence in Austria and 
the Bohemians, Poles and Czechs have long 
been jealous of their power, and this jealonsy 
and determination that Poles and Bohemians 
should be as great powers in the state as Ger- 
mans have so far prevented the renewal of the 
treaty of union between Austria and Hun- 
gary, which has expired by limitation. The 
Bohemians want Bohemia recognized as a 


third member of the Empire, to be on equal 
footing with Austria and Hungary, but Hun- 


It is believed that Em- 
peror Francis Joseph will end the crisis by 
proclaiming the renewal of the Austro-Hun- 
garian treaty without waiting for the Reichs- 
vath to act. 


gary will not consent. 





The French Law on Oleomargarine.—Tlie 
president of the French 1epublic has issued 
a decree directing the carrying out of the law 
relating to the manufacture and sale of mar- 
garine, passed in April last. It requires all 
manufacturers to be registered, and the mate- 
rial used in the fabrication of oleomargarine 


to be indicated. <All oleomargarine facto- 
ries are to be under the surveillance of one 


or more 
the 
ture, 


special inspectors, appointed for 
purpose by the ministry of agricul- 
aud the opening and closing of fac- 
tories inust be declared to the inspectors 
by the proprietors or their agents. All 
buildings, cellars, caves, ete‘ connected 


With the factories are to be open to the in- 
spectors during al] the hours of work, and 
are to be opened at any other time at their 


All articles intended for the produc- 
tion of margarine must be inscribed by the 
maker in a special register, and the inspec- 
tors will examine and test the accuracy of the 
entries and assure themselves of the non-in- 
jurious character of the materials used. It 
is ordered that no coloring matter of any kind 
shall be added to the margarine either direct- 


request. 


ly or indirectly. All margarine dispatched 
from tne factories is to be entered in spe- 
cial registers and inspectors will verify 
the dispatch and _ see that the labels 
and packages are in accordance with the 
law. All depots and shops for the sale of 


margarine are to be sufticiently distant from 
those places intended for the sale of butter to 
prevent fraudulent substitution. The inspec- 
tors are empowered to take samples of :nar- 
garine and send them for analysis and micro- 
scopical examination, and carriers of goods 
are required to place no obstacles in the way. 
The report of the analyst is sent to the regis- 
try of the tribunal of the arrondissement, and 
also to the manufacturer, and if tne analysis 
is not questioned, it is forwarded to the pro- 
cureur of the republic. 
































FUN FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 


Partners in Verse. 
WALDO, 


Half of the success of a party is in a pleas- 
ant opening, one that puts the guests at their 
ease at once and leaves no opportunity for 
that stiffness that is so apt to make a cold 
formality of what should be a bright social 
atfair. ‘lo obviate this there is alwaysa de- 
mand for a clever, original method of choos- 
One of the best that I have yet 
seen was originated by a friend of mine, and 
provoked no end of fun. 

There were to be 16in the 
ing out eight of the shortest 


lig partners. 


party, so pick- 
names she set to 
work to make eight verses, the last word of 
the lass lines of each to be filled in with one 
of the names. The verses were carefully 
copied on separate cards, complete but for the 
name atthe end. Then the eight names were 


carefully written on separate cards. When 
the guests arrived these were given to those 


whose names they bore,while the eight verses 
were drawn at random by the other eight 
Then the latter searched for the one 
missing line. 


guests. 
whose name would fill out the 
The first one ran: 
Good friends, within our midst we know 
Are two on whom the gods will throw 
«a favoring smile to aid their play 
And make them winners through the day. 
And though each one denies, ’tis true 7 
Each has resolved those smiles to woo, 
but these two facts I give as tips, 
I win! And with me wins —— 
The missing name was Miss Lips. 
Another, which the name of Miss Trask 
filled out, rap: 
When last we met, good players all, 
Beneath defeat you saw me fall; 
Beneath full hands of clubs and spades 
And other sufts of crimson shades, 
That fate for trumps perversely threw 
Because, forsooth, I had but few. 
But see, good folk, I set a task: 
Defeat ne when I choose —— 
The missing names in the following two 
were Miss White and Miss Blake: 
Cards and love! Didst ever think 
How closely each with each doth link? 
In each how great and strong a part 
Doth often play a single heart, 
And how grim Chance doth rnle the game 
To give a trick, or give a name? 
But see, good Chance! I choose aright 
Aud for my partner take —— 
Who plays at cards to win or lose 
Must ’mid the throng a partner choose, 
A player who through changing chance 
May win for both Dame Fortune’s glance, 
A tickle dame and hard to woo 
But fairly won remaining true. 
So here, fair friends, this choice I make: 
I lead from hearts, and choose —— 
It seemed to me that the idea was particn- 
larly good, and it is one that a clever rhyme- 


ster can carry out in innumerable ways. The 
above verses can be changed to suit any 
names by simply changing the last two lines 


so that the two last words wiil rhyme. 
—_—_—EIEEE 


Some Evening Games. 


Quotation parties furnish no end of amuse- 
ment fora winter evening’s entertainment. 
Each guest is suyplied with a card, bearing 
a number of familiar quotations, which are 


either left unfinished at the end or are not 
written out at the beginning. To the one 
who correctly guesses the most quotations a 
prize is given. 

The library collection is another success- 
ful entertainment for an evening. All the 
guests are furnished with catalogs, in which 


are blank spaces to be filled out. About the 
room are scattered objects suggestive of the 

books. For example on 
deor latch (Something to 


titles of well-known 
one table is a rusty 


Adore); a group of three tin soldiers, Sol- 
diers Three, by Kipling: an olive and a 
spool of twist, Oliver Twist, by Dickens; a 


few tacks scattered on some loose tea leaves, 
The cause of the American Revolution; a 
coffee mil! on a skein of floss, Mill on the 
Floss, by George Eliot, and so on, according 
to the tact and cleverness of the hostess. Each 
guest writes down his or her interpretation of 
every object, giving the name of the book 
and if possible its autnor. A prize is award- 
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Dust 


Washing Powder 
finishes her work 
fresh and bright as 
her house is clean. 
Largest package—greatest economy. 
The N. K. Fairbank Company, 


Chicago. St. Louis. New York. 
Boston. Philadelphia. 
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=" 70) wet”, 


Permanently cured by using DR. WHITEHALL’S RHEUMATIC CURE. The surest and the best. Sample 


sent free on mention of this publication. 





THE DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., South Bend, Indiana. 








ed to the one who guesses the greatest num- 
ber of titles correctly. 
A portrait party is conducted in much the 


Same way—pictures,colored prints or etchings 
or newspaper illustrations being pasted on 
cardboard,numbered and hung about the room. 
Each guest has a tally card or pretty catalog,in 
which are the numbers of the portraits, and 
besides the number one must write the sub- 
ject of the portrait, The first prize goes to the 
one who guesses all the portraits, and a 
booby prize is given the worst guesser in the 
room. 

Poster tableau parties are and 


new pop- 


ular. First fit up a large wooden frame, paint 
it gold and place between sonie dark por- 
tieres. Then get together your young people: 


dress them in costumes to imitate some of 
our highly colored posters, such as bicycle, 
soap, chocolate vr magazine advertisements, 
and iet them pose in the frame. The result is 
no end of fun and amusement. 

Ghost parties are always popular in 
ter, especially during the holiday 
son. When the guests, who have 
invited to bring a sheet, arrive, they 
are met at the door by a ghostly figure, 
clad all in white. There should be no light in 
the hall exceps that which is castfrom a grin- 
ning jack-o’-lantern. The white figure mo- 


wit- 
sea- 


been 


tions the gnests on toward the stairway, at 
the top of which is another mysterious figure 
in white. As soon as the guests have arrayed 
themselves in their sheets,they descend to the 
parlor, where the only light comes from the 
fire in the tireplace, made to burn in blue or 
green flames by having the logs soaked in col- 


ored fires, that can be bought at any drug 
store. When all are seated ina circle about 
the fire, the ghost stories should begin. The 


more weird and terrible the stories the better, 
of course, and the more successful the party. 
After the ghost tales, lights should be turned 
up, sheets removed and refreshments passed 
around. Music and dancing would be a mer- 
1y change after the darkness and gloom of the 
ghost party. 
nis sceieailalldamedabickcs 

When a ManTells a Women, ‘‘I am willing 
to die for you,’’ it is only a poetical way of 
saying ‘‘I am willing you should live with me 
and mend my socks.’’—[Craig McClure. 





terrific 
She 


in a 
recently. 


A Game Hen slew a hawk 
combat at West Hartford, Ct, 
did it with her spurs. 





A Gypsy Camp, with tents representing dif- 
ferent nations, makes a picturesque church 
fair. 





The Hanghty 


seanty: 
folks a-passin’ in a hurry! 


The Little One: 
and Home. 


Say 


’ 


does yer folks own more’n 


I wish some folks ’d stand out o’ the way when they see other 


tive-fourths o’ the willage?—[Youti: 
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Two Sisters. 


By Marion Dickinson. 


HE THRUST the bottle in- 
to the lowest depths of her 
pocket,then looked anxious- 
ly to see that the clumsy 
outlines did not betray 
themselves through her 
gingham skirt. ‘*‘ Margaret 
must not know,’’ she said 
beneath her breath, then 
glanced furtively about lest 

she should have been overheard. Straight- 
ening herself as if in defiance of the new 
trouble which bowed her spirits, Eunice Gray 
walked slowly down the fiagged walk. She 
did not know that from the office window a 
keen old face looked after her until the doc- 
tor’s glasses blurred. 

‘She bore it without 
girl!’’ he said, shaking his head 
wiping his eyes. 

Meanwhile Eunice passed 
street, firmly keeping her thoughts in sub- 
jection, One and another stopped her with 
a friendly word, but to her relief no one ap- 
peared to have noticed her short call upon 
the doctor. 

‘*Now I am safe,’’ she thought, with a sigh 
of satisfaction, as she turned into a lane that 
climbed the grassy slope to the little house 
perched upon a breezy hilltop. 

‘*Eunice!’’ a voice called. ‘*Eunice!’’ 

For a moment she was tempted to go on as 
if she had not heard. Then she turned back 
reluctantly. 

Miss Simpson stood on the steps of Deacon 
Brown’s house, waving her arms frantically. 
As Eunice approached she hurried down to 
the gate to meet ber, her face sharpened with 
curiosity. 

**T thought I’d just drop in and set with 
Mis’ Brown a spell until you come along,’’ 
she said, in explanation. ‘‘I saw you goto 
Dr Lamson’s and I wondered who was sick. 
Not Marg’ret, I’ll be bound.’’ 

‘‘No, Margaret is very’ well,’’ Eunice 
answered quietly. ‘‘I thought I would get a 
little medicine for myself, that is all,’’ she add- 
ed, knowing that her best policy was to re- 
lieve Miss Simpson’s mind at once. 

**You don’t say! NowTI look at you, you 
do look kind of peaked, Eunice. But land! 
What do you girls know "bout sickness? Wait 
till you’ve suffered as I have. I’ve taken 
every one of Dr Lamson’s medicines besides 
all the stuff at the store. ’Mong ’em all, 
somethin’ ’s sure to hit my case.’’ 

A slow smile crept into the girl’s grave 
eyes. Miss Simpson’s medicinal experience 
uwoke an amusing recollection of the day 
when she had taken adose of hair oil by mis- 
take and roused the whole village in her be- 
half. But sucha trifle had passed out of 
Miss Simpson’s memory. She was babbling 
on of symptoms and sure cures when Eunice 
made a move toward home. 

‘*Wait a minute—what a flighty girl you he! 
I was a-goin’ to ask you ‘bout your visitor,’’ 
and Miss Simpson laid a detaining hand on 
the girl’s arm. ‘‘City friend, I take it—not 
that her bunnet is anythin’ extry,’’ she add- 
ed hastily. 

‘*My aunt,Mrs Jewell,’’ Eunice said briefly. 

**You don’t say! She’s aged some, ain’t 
she? I didn’t get a good look at her or I 
should have remembered her. MHain’t been 
here since your mother died, has she?’’ 

‘*No.’’ The girl was growing restive. 

**Goin’ to stay a speil?’’ 

‘*I don’t know. Excuse me, Miss Simpson, 
but I must hurry home. It is nearly tea 
time.’’ 

With a frown of disapproval, Miss Simpson 
unwillingly released her arm. ‘‘Seein’ you’re 
in such a mighty hurry, good-bye,’’ she said 
crisply. ‘‘When your relation goes, perhaps 
you’il return some of my calls. I’ll be glad 
to see Marg’ret any time.’’ 

**T will tell her.’’ 

As Eunice turned away, the smile came to 
her eyes again. But as shetoiled slowly up 
the hill, the momentary brightress subsided 
into a look of anxiety and sadness. At last 
she was alone with her thoughts, and they 


flinching. Brave 
and openly 


into the shady 
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were bitter. The doctor’s words came back 
to her. 

“You are not mistaken,’’ he had said; 
‘there is trouble with your beart, but how 
serious I cannot say at once. Yuu were wise 
to come to me, Eunice. With care you may 
live to a good old age, my child.’’ 

That was all, but his words had fallen like 
a blow. Her first thought had been for her 
sister. If the worst should come, what would 
it mean to the girl who had been her joy and 
care—the dainty, charming Margaret, whose 
happiness had been Eunice’s sole aim? 

But here, in the hush of the late summer 
afternoon, she faced the other side of the 
question. What did the doctor’s verdict mean 
to her? Scalding tears burned her eyes and 
she stumbled a little, as if uncertain Of her 
path. Scorning to confess her weakness, even 
to herself, she winked hard until her sight 
was cleared again. Turning aside from the 
path, she tore her way through a tangle of 
vines until she reached the stone wall which 
straggled, in a delightfully irregular way, up 
the slope. 

The placid fields, deeply green or tawny- 
yellow where the wheat had lately stood, 
slept in the shadow of the inill, but the late 
sunlight still warmed the opposite slopes. 
Violet shadows clung about the lusty trees 
that marked the course of the village street 
just below. It was so still that she could 
hear the voices of children playing in the 
mapie grove beyond the upland pasture. 
What would it mean to pass into the unknown 
while the known was so unspeakably dear? 

She did not dare to turn her eyes to the lit- 
tle white house on the hill. Beautiful as the 
rest might be, there lay her treasure. On the 
vine-wreathed porch Margaret was waiting for 
her even now. Could she listen tothe girl’s 
gay laughter with the burden of possible sep- 
aration on her heart? She shat her teeth 
hard, forasob of self-pity was rising in her 
throat. 

And then,with a swift and gracious change, 
her mvod lightened. Did not the dortor say 
that, with care, she wouid live to a good old 
age? Olid age! So far away when one is 
twenty-three. How many peaceful, happy 
years the future might yet hold for Margaret 
and herself! 

‘*Please, God, may it be so!’’ she whispered 
reverently, and at last looked up the hill. A 
winsome figure in white stood out against the 
glow of the western sun, gazing earnestly 
down theroad. Eunice sprang off the wall and 
began to fill her arms with the feathery gold- 
en-rod, anxious to avert possible suspicion. 
In another moment she stvod again in the 
road, waving a spray above her head, no 
shadow now upon her animated face. The 
girl on the hilltop saw the signal and came 
swiftly down to meet her. 

**Oh, Eunice! How long you have been, 
dear! I simply could not have waited another 
moment.’’ 

**T am so sorry, Margaret,if you have missed 
me,’’ the elder said, simply, her eyes resting 
fondly on the piquant face with its wide hat 
wreathed by wild clematis blossoms. ‘‘ What 
has happened?”’ for she saw an unusual an- 
imation in the hazel eyes and Margaret’s 
cheeks glowed with excitement. 

‘*Something so wonderful, so beautiful—for 
me!’’ The bright face clouded slightly and 
Margaret shot a regretful look at her sister 
from under her long lashes. ‘‘I’m afraid, 
dearest,that you will not like it as well. But 
it is only a suggestion after all, and of course 
I will do just as you think best.’’ She ended 
with a little sigh. 

Eunice laughed out; she felt suddenly hght 
of heart. Margaret’s enthusiasm amused her 
—Margaret’s swift changes of mood held a per- 
petual charm. ‘‘But you haven’t told me the 
plan,’’ she said. ‘‘ How can I either approve or 
disapprove?’’ 

Margaret was in no hurry to begin. ‘‘ Let 
me take that golden-rod,’’ she said, abruptly. 
‘*How beautiful it is this summer. I wonder 
if Aunt Marcia sees anything more beautiful 
in New York.”’ 

‘*Aunt Marcia has seen many beautiful 
things,’’ Eunice answered. 

**Oh, yes—!’’ with renewed eagerness. ‘‘She 
has told me such wonderful things about the 


pictures,the music and—oh, well, the gay life. 
How I should love to see it ail once!’’ 

**You ought, poor little sister;’’ and Eunice 
thought with a swift regret of the many de- 
lights which she could never give Margaret. 

‘**Do you really think so? Really, Eunice?’’ 

‘*Really,’’ with a faint wonder at Margaret’s 
intense interest. 

**And you wouldn’t mind much if I should 
go back with Aunt Marcia?’’ There was a hint 
of pleading in the fresh voice. 

So this was the source of Margaret’s joy! 
There was a sharp pain in Eunice’s heart but 
in the midst of her mental and physical dis- 
tress she still smiled, for Margaret’s eyes were 
on her face and Margaret must not be grieved, 

‘*Tell me more,’’ she said, steadily. 

** Auntie will tell you—she told me to leave 
it to her, but I couldn’t wait. There—she is 
beckoning to us. Do hurry, Eunice.’’ 

Together they entered the wide gate and 
crossed the springy turf to the piazza, where, 
with hands peacefully crossed in her lap, Mrs 
Jewell was gracefully doing nothing. She 
scanned Eunice’s face sharply as the sisters 
approached,{but the clear eyes bafiled her. As 
for Eunice, she felt asif, in this woman’s 
guise, the serpent had entered her paradise. 

** Ah, Eunice,’’ Mrs Jewell said easily; ‘‘has 
Margaret told you of my little plan?’’ 

‘*Only a hint,’’ the girl answered quietly, 
seating herself on the steps and beginning to 
arrange her golden burden. ‘Please tell me 
more, Aunt Marcia.’’ 

**Can she feel hurt that I have invited only 
Margaret?’’ was the elder’s swift theught. 
**But that isn’t like Ennice.’’ Turning so that 
she could see the girl’s profile she said,aloud: 

‘*Yes—I must be going back soon. The life 
bere has been so pleasant I find it hard to tear 
myself away; but there is much to be done to 
get my house in readiness for the winter. I 
am thinking of many change. and they need 
my supervision. But I have grown so fond of 
you girls that I feel I must have one of you 
with me this season at least.’’ 

She paused, put as Eunice made no com- 
ment, she was forced to go on. 

‘*I suppose it is out of the question to invite 
you,my dear,for you would prefer to stay here 
in your old home, I fanecy—you are sucha 
home girl. With Margaret, however,it is differ- 
ent. She seems especially fitted for a broader 
life—a gayer I should say’’—feeling that she 
was hardly tactful. The pale face with its 
fixed smile made her unaccountably nervous. 

Eunice glanced at Margaret. The girl was 
leaning forward eagerly, with arms clasped 
about her knees. Again Eunice bent to her 
work. 

‘*Tt seems a pity that 
womanhood and yet know nothing of what 
city life can offer. Think of the music of 
which she is ignorant—and the world of art! 
By the way—she showed me the sketches she 
made with that artist who spent a summer 
here. Very clever, Icallthem. Margaret shall 
take lessons all winter, if she wishes,’’ she 
added. 

Margaret caught her breath with rapture. 
Eunice heard her. This had been a cherished 
hope of her own for Margaret—a hope ban- 
ished to the dim future. 

‘* And then,’’ she added cautiously, ‘‘I may 
go abroad another year and I would needa 
companion. By that time Margaret and I 
would have become accustomed to each other 
—but that is only a bare possibility,’’ for a 
subtle change had come in Eunice’s face. She 
concluded that she had said enough upon that 
side. 

‘‘Of course I should hesitate about taking 
Margaret from you,’’ she went on smoothly, 
‘*if it were not that you have your excellent 
Hannah to care for you and keep you compa- 
ny. Then, too, I know how ambitious you 
must be for Margaret and this is really an op- 
portunity.’’ 

The mocking gold of her burden seemed to 
burn Eunice’s fingers. Why had she ever 
thought these flowers beautiful? She thrust 
them fiercely from her and would gladly have 
trampled them under foot but that she became 
suddenly aware of the surprise in her com- 
panions’ eyes. 

**Here it is nearly tea time,’’ she said with 
forced gaiety, ‘‘and I sit here as if there was 
nothing to do.’’ In another moment she van- 


she should grow to 











ished through the doorway, leaving Margaret 
and Mrs Jewell to stare at each other in mute 
inquiry. A voice came to them from the 
shady halt: ‘‘I will think it over, auntie, and 
tell you to-morrow.”’ 

When Margaret was fast asleep and dream- 
ing of new delights, Eunice, pacing up and 
jown under the soft night sky,fought her bat- 
tie. 

‘What is it? Is anything wrong?’’ Mar- 
garet started up as Eunice bent over her, can- 
lle in hand. ‘‘Why are you up now dear? It 
be the middle of the night.’’ 

] though her lips quivered. 


must 
The elder smiled, 


‘IT wanted to tell you that I agree with 
untie about your visit to New York, 
Margaret,’’ she whispered. ‘*‘That’s all. Good- 
night, dear!’’ and she blew out the light. 


Eunice! If 
my happiness would 


‘Do you really mean it? Oh, 
vou were only going too, 
be complete. ’’ 

‘*Yes, I really mean it,’’ 
darkness. 

The sky was aglow with crimson—the early 
dusk would soon set in. The brakeman was 
already lighting the dim oil lamps in the old- 
fashioned cars that still carried the 
of Riverdale cityward. The engine snorted 
and puffed, but Margaret still held Eunice by 
the. hand. Margaret was crying. As for 
Eunice, would she ever be able to cry again? 

‘Come, child,’’ Mrs Jewell urged impatient- 
lv, from the platform. ‘‘Say good-bye quick- 
ly. It is time to start.”’ 

A soft cheek was pressed against Eunice’s 
own. ‘*Oh, dearest, do believe me! I will be 
back soon,’’ Margaret cried. That was all. 

Eunice dully watched ber climb the 
and follow Mrs Jewell into the lighted ear. 
Then she‘lost sight of them; their 
probably on the other side. What was there to 
wait for? It over—she had better go 
home. Yet she stood shivering in the crisp 
air, jostled by hurrying train hands, her face 
set, her eyes full of the bitterness of parting, 
which no longer need be concealed since there 


came through the 


people 


steps 
seats were 


was 


was none to see. 

The wheels turned with creaks and groans, 
the train drew slowly out from the little sta- 
Surely Margaret would look out again! 
Her heart leaped up with the hope of one 
more glimpse. But no! Had she forgotten al- 
ready? She stood with blinded eyes while the 
dingy cars passed by. She did not move until 
the last light glimmered through the autumn 
mist, to be quenched beyond the curve. 

‘‘That child will wear herself out with 
grieving,’’ worried old Hannah, peering 
through the blinds at the quiet figure wrapped 
1 of Margaret’s, sitting in Mar- 
porch, thinking of Mar- 
glad in Margaret’s happi- 


tion. 


in an old shaw 
garet’s seat on the 
garet—trying to be 
ness. 

‘*t am glad,’’ she said aloud, defiantly, 
‘only I am so seltish! I must be a little sorry 
for myself first. Oh, my little sister!’’ 

She did not see two dim figures climbing the 
slope: she did not hear the sound of low voices 
at the gate. Some one came over the soft turf 
alone—some one put two arms about her and 
held her tight. ‘*‘Eunice—Eunice, dearest!’’ 


It was Margaret’s voice. Ennice lifted her 
head with a- start. ‘‘Margaret!’’ she cried. 


‘‘Why are you here?’’ 


Margaret nestled into the seat beside her. 
‘* Because I could not go,’’ she said joyfully. 
‘*‘T went through to the back platform that I 
might see the very last of you, but you did 
not look at me. I have been dreaming, but 
when I saw your face J woke! Whatdo I care 
for ail that Aunt Marcia can give meifI 
must lose you? Now I will never leave youl” 

‘*But Aunt Marcia!’’ gasped Euvice. ‘‘ How 


9? 


did you get here? 

‘* Aunt Marcia is on her way to New York— 
highly indignant, I suppose;’? and Margaret 
laughed gleefully. ‘‘I hopped off at the next 
station and took the first train back. Dr Lam- 
son came up with me—he’s at the gate now, 


poor man! Oh, Eunice! What are you doing? 


Don’t ery! Have I made you angry, dearest? 
Don’t you want me here?’’ 
- a - 
Patient Old Age always finds friends and 


where the peevish and the 
camphor atoms, repel all with 
When old age is 


Sym pathizers, 
grumbler, like 
whom they come in contact. 
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selfish and repining—thinking only of its past 
joys or its present pains, the young, tv whom 
patience is a natural virtue,and the shrinking 
from annoyance is a natural instinct, these 
young shrink from the poor, soured old crea- 
ture,whose talk is athrenody and whose daily 
life is an unwilling martyrdom.—|Mrs Lyan 
Linton. 





At the Old Farm. 
WILL 8S. NEENAN. 
A scent of hay, 
A cattle call 
A whir of wings, 
And peace o’er all. 
At the old farm. 


My mother’s song 

At break of morn, 
A robin’s lay, 

The breakfast horn, 


At the old farm. 


A running brook, 
A meadow sweet, 
A laughing hoy 
With naked feet, 
At the old farm. 


A leafy wood 
Adown the glen, 
Reinote from sight 
And sound of men, 
At the old farm. 


The kitchen’s glow 
In hearth-fire’s cheer, 
A dreamy tale, 
A smile, a tear, 
At the old farm. 


A downy bed 
The attic in, 
And boyhood’s sleep, 
No fear, no sin, 
At the old farm. 


Two Mourners. 
JAMES BUCKHAM. 





One bore his cross of sorrow patiently, 
As ’twere asacred burden. Bowed and faint, 
He cushioned not his shoulder with com- 
plaint, 


And never by the wayside rested he. 


I saw him, toiling upward o’er the hill; 
His cross an inky shade before him cast, 
Yet still with aching arms he clutched it 
fast, 
And murmured ever: ‘ 


ie other, though at first his load was sore 
And steadfast, stopped at length to pray, 
ree laid his cross down softly by the way— 
Lo! when he rose, he carried it no more 


‘*Tis the Father’s will! 


Upon his shoulder, but within his breast, 


Aslant across his heart! For while he knelt 

Among the sweet-faced flowers of God, he 
felt 

His very burden was transformed and blest 


cecilia anti 
The Wind. 
FRANK H. SWEET. 
The wind is cool upon my brow, 
And calnis and strengthens me; 
I rise to it, I kuow not how, 
For there is naught to see. 
But as I go upon my way, 
With clearer work in view, 
Tts touch lingers a the day 
And broadens what I do. 


—————— 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


DECEMBER. 
my second, 
whole is 


SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR 

2. CHARADES—1, My first is 
and my second is my first, and my 
sweet to the taste. 2, My first is my second, 
my second is my first, and my whole is sweet 
to the ear—of some people. 5, A father and 
my second destroyed my firstin the king’s 


park, and were arrested for my whole. 4, It 
took two horses to get my first over my sec- 
ond,and my whole is dangerous. 5—My first 


is to tear,my second to knock and my third is 


a foundation wall. 





No one who knows Mac- 
beth lamp-chimneys will have 
any other — except some deal- 
ers who want their chimneys to 
break. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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Three Valuable Books 
Given Away. 


AND FANCY WORK,” “NURSERY 
RHYMES,” “HOME DYEING.” 


“ART 


Mrs. Nella Daggett, editor of The Home, has pub- 
lishedanew edition of her popular book, “Fancy 

York and Art Decorations,” that gives practical 
instructionsfer making doilies,table covers,searfs, 
tray cloths, pin cushions, ete., etc., with fifty illus- 
trations. This book, together with “Nursery 
Rhymes” (a 16-page pamphiet with a handsome 
colored cover design of the Old Woman Who Lived 
inaShoe), and “Successful Home Dyeing,” will be 
sent free to any reader of American Agriculturist 
who forwards the following coupon to Wells, 
Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


x COUPON. 


This entitles any reader of American Agri- 
culturist to one copy of “Fancy Work and Art 
Decorations,” “Nursery Rhymes” and 
“Successful Home Dyeing.” 














The above liberal offer is made to advertise the 
old reliable Diamond Dyes, and to get their book 
upon home dyeing into the hands of women who 
want to dress well by making their old clothing 
look like new. 

Dinmond Dyes have special dyes for cotton, 
different from those that are used for wool, and 
are the only package dyes on the market that can 

e relied upon to give colors that will not fade or 
crock. The fact that Diamond Dyes have been 
the standard home dyes for nearly twenty years 
and that their sale increases from year to year, is 
proof positive that they have never had an equal. 





WATCH ANDC CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 

















Boys and Girls can get a Nickel- Plated 
Watch, also a Chain and C erm for selling 
14 doz. Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each, 
Send your full address by return mail and 
we will forward the Bluine, post-paid, and 

large Premium List. No money required. 
BLUINE CO., Box 110 Concord Junction, Mass. 


‘One Good Turn 


deserves another. 
When you turn 
the handle of the 
Enterprise Meat 


g 
S 
S 
S 
S 
S 
> 
> 
Chopper you are 
rewarded with a 
S 
S 
S 








surprising amount 
of work well done 
in a few seconds. 
It saves money, & 
Is a— operated and 
Use the 








> time and food. 
s easily cleaned. 
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Enterprise 


MEAT CHOPPER 


for making sausage and eens for 
& preparing hash, mince-meat, Hamburg 
> steak, suet, tripe, cod-fish, clams, scrap 
€ meat for poultry, corn for fritters, etc. 
Improv ed for 15 years ; now perfected. 
Sold by all dealers in hardware. Small 
3 family size No. 5, $2.00. Chops 1 lb. a 
> minute. Large family size No. 10, $3.00. 
3 Chops 2 lbs. a*minute. 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of PA., 
Philadelphia. 
Send 4 cents in stamps for the “Enterprising 
2 Housekeeper—200 recipes, 
waCaCACACACICACICICICICICILICICICICICICICI CICICIES 











A MONEY MAKER, A HOME, 


OPHONK TALKING 
- ; MACHINES DOWN TO $10.00, Allthe 
ry latest Music, Songs Speeches or yourown 
cea! volee. C utfiits, gor 
—<— fff, 









Machine with automatic spring motor 
which runs two records with one wind- 
ing;He Tubes, Concert Horn, 12 
Musical or Talking Records, 

size Show Bills, Admission Tickets, 
ete., for $15.25. Anopportue 
nity to make big money easy 
publie Satertaiaaain. Just tle thing for — an 
Sunday school entertainments. Anyone can pa rate 
them.Send for Free Catalogue of Graphophones, Reco: ete. 
Or by sending ONE DOLLAR we will send the outfit by express 
C. 0. D. subject to examination, balance payable when received. 


SEARS ROEBU IOK & CO. (ine G88 CACO,ILL 
Gears. Roebuck are thoroughly redable.—Editor, } 
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Patty’s Disappointment, 
ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


There’s a baby upstairs in my house, 
And Nursie has gave him to me. 

He’s only just got to this country, 
So he’s quite a stranger, you see. 


And you know when you feel like a stranger, 
You ’most always want to cry. 

So when the new baby upstairs cries 
I persume that’s the reason why. 


He’s came here to be my brother, 
And I’m going to teach him to skate; 
*Course not till it freezes, next winter, 
ut I ’spect he’d just as lieves wait. 


But there’s one thing dreffly dis’ pointing, 
I heard auntie talking about it, 

And I’m certain she must be mistaken, 
For the baby’s come without it. 


I hunted my own self for it 
Right after he got here—soon, 

I ’zamined his mouth and there wasn’t 
A speck of a silver spoon! 

Here Is Another Set of our subscribers’ babies. Each sweet little 
face has a character of its own—the same as older ones have. One 
delights in looking at the pictures, and fancying from what is written 
there, just in what way each baby blesses the home it is king or queen 
of. You remember the contest doesn’t close till Dec 31, at which time 
all photographs, with the accompanying dollar, must have reached this 
office. We shall print other groups from time to time. Each picture 1s 
numbered as printed, and when the last group is finished, subscribers 
will send in their ballots for the nicest babies, for the $50, $20, $10, 
$7.50, $5, $5 and $2.50 prizes. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS, 


A Bad Boy. 








Another of our young folks has turned art- 
ist, and sends this drawing of what he saw at 
school. His name—the artist’s, not the boy 
on the stool—is Charles Profitt, and he hopes 
the other boys and girls will profit by the fate 
of the bad boy in the picture. 

en 


Jack’s Ship. 


AUBERTINE WOODWARD MOORE. 





The hour of the day Jack liked best was the 
hour before bedtime. It was then he had his 
papa allto himself. His papa knew a great 
many delightful stories, full of adventures and 
all sorts of folk, large and small. Jack’s fa- 
vorite hero was a small boy who could con- 
quer the biggest of giants. This hero was 
brave, true and active. Asareward for his 
efforts he gained many treasures,the most cov- 
eted being a mysterious ship that could sail 
through the air,over mountain high and valley 
deep, over fresh water and salt water, until it 
reached the king’s palace. It grew larger and 
larger as its crew and its cargo grew. When 
not in use it could be folded up like a napkin 
and putin the owner’s pocket. 

‘*T wish I had such a ship,’’ cried Jazk one 
evening, after listening to a story about this 
curious vessel. ‘‘I’d have it take me straight to 
Wonderland. You should go too, papa dear.’’ 

A shower of hugs and kisses followed, and 
then Jack went to bed. 

Jack’s sweet young mother had been called 
from them when Jack was two years old. He 
was now eight,and he and his papa lived with 
a kind, old lady to whom they gave the name 
grandma. 

After breakfast the next morning (it was 
during the summer vacation), Jack asked if he 
might make a ship! Papa found some wood, 
and grandma some cloth for sails. Jack took 
his knife and set to work. 

By evening the ship was finished. Jack had 
modelled it after a picture he had seen of a 
Viking ship. Papa thought he had done well, 
and that evening told him all about the Vik- 
ing ships of the ancient Northmen, and their 
great voyages. 

‘*This ship of mine is the ship that sails 
through the air,’’ cried Jack. ‘‘Soon it will 
be as big as the biggest ship that sails on the 
sea, and what a voyage it will take!’’ 

‘*Where is it going?’’ asked papa. 

‘*To the king’s palace, in Wonderland.” 

A proud boy was Jack as he curled himself 
up in bed that night, with his ship in his 
nightgown pocket. All at once a beautiful 
woman appeared before him. Gazing at Jack 
with kindly eyes, she said: ‘*What would you 
have, my son?’’ 

‘*Who are you, dear lady?’’ Jack asked. 

‘I am your fairy godmother, my dear,’’ 
said the gracious lady. ‘‘Call me Dame Fan- 
cy, if you will. Whatever you ask of me shall 
be granted,if you will but do well your part.’’ 

‘*Then pray give my ship the magic power 
of the vessels of old. Let me have crew and 
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ADVICE T0 THE W CT U. 





Physical Culture Lecturer Indorses 
Paine’s Celery Compound. 


Se Ny 

He S 

2° ee 5 & 
Mis: Lucy H. Hitchcock, lecturer, depart- 
mnt of physical culture, Woman’s Chris- 


‘ian Temperance union, Vermont, wrote on 
diy 16, last: 

‘*It affords me pleasure to add my testimo- 
ny with others regarding the healing effects 
of Paine’s celery compound upon an exhaust- 
ed nervous system.”’ 

Ang 12, 1897, sbe wrote: ‘‘Asa rule, I do 
not endorse medicines, but 1 believe Paine’s 
celery compound to be of a different order 
from the ordinary medicines. Facts cannot 
be disputed. I have derived so much bene- 
fit from the compound that I am glad to heart- 
ily recommend it, hoping others similarly 
afflicted may be relieved. Any medicine that 
will relieve suffering humanity is a blessing 
to the world.’’ 

A blessing to the world! 

Paine’s celery compound has been proven 
to be the one great remedy that really makes 
people well. This estimable woman, whose 
Christian work is earnestly directed toward 
the betterment of others, and whose eminence 
in the WC TU makes her advice of great 
value, plainly indorses Paine’s celery com- 
pound. 

The amount of poor health on every hand 
is something shocking to everyone who stops 
to think. Hundreds of men and women in 
every neighborhood are to-day carrying about 
with them a needless load of ailments that 
a thorough refreshing of their nerves, a puri- 
fying of their blood, more sleep and more reg- 
ularity in the bodily functions, would com- 
— do away with. Paine’s celery com- 
pound will doall this for sick and ailing men 


and women. 
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A ‘‘hear-say’’ reputation may do for other 


remedies; Paine’s celery compound is best 
known from the mouths of men and women 
whom it has made well—they are in every 
city, town and village in the country. 

No one can pass the newspaper bulletins 
without being reminded by how slight a thread 
the best of men hold on to life. The slight 
ups and downs in health from whgch people 
recover make thera forget that there is a 
limit to the body’s elasticity and endurance. 
The habitually exhausted nervous system at 
last loses its power of recovery and offers no 
resistance to disease. 

‘* Prevent disease,’’ is the watchword of the 
best medical thought of to-day. Careful men 
and women do not wait until they are flat on 
their backs,as people once did. The more in- 
telligent part of every community has found 
out the inestimable benefit to be derived from 
Paine’s celery compound, when one is worn- 
out, nerve tired and ‘‘out of sorts.’’ 

The little ills, the beginning of neuralgia 
and rheumatism, the ‘‘all-gone’’ and tired 
feelings show the immediate need of purifying 
the blood and refreshing the nerves. The di- 
rect and energetic way Paine’s celery com- 
pound overcomes sick and nervous headaches 
dyspepsia and heart troubles, as it does ali 
other nervous disorders, has compelled the 
admiration of the medical world from the 
start. 

Headaches, rheumatism, neuralgia, lifeless 
feelings and debility cannot persist when in- 
telligently met and corrected by this greatest 
of nerve and brain strengtheners. No remedy 
ever kept the confidence of so large a body of 
inquiring men and women. Try it. 
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cargo and all that I need 
Wonderland !”’ 

‘*Your wish shall be granted!’’ was 
ply. 

With this Dame Fancy gave Jack a Wishing- 
Ring,a Thinking Cap, and a Cloak of Dark- 
ness. Then she disappeared as suddenly ag 
she had come. Jack put the ring on the mid- 
dle tinger of his left hand, the cap on his 
head, and drew the eloak about his shoulders 
He was now ready for action. 

Taking the tiny ship from his pocket, he 
placed it on the floor, and touched the deck 


for the voyage to 


the re- 


with the tip of his right foot. At this the 
ship began to giow. Soon he had planted 


both feet tirmly on the deek,and the ship con- 
tinued to grow larger. The sails were unfurled, 
and it passed through the open window, out 
into the mght. Ere long it was moving over 
mountain high and valley deep, over fresh 
water and salt water, as large as any stately 
vessei that ever plowed the main. 

Jack felt troubled because his dear papa 
was not with him, but soon he saw he was not 
alone. This bark was manned by a crew that 
jooked, for all the world, like the Vikings of 
old. But they were as silent as the grave. 

By and by Jack grew hungry,and he turned 
his Wishing Ring with his right hand. At 
once a tavle, groaning with good things to eat, 
was spread before him. To his surprise the 
crew paid no heed to his invitation to join 
him in this bountiful feast. The delights of 
their calling seemed to be all the nourishiient 
they needed. 

When Jack felt sleepy, unseen hands laid 
him on a couch of softest down, and covered 
him with a silken quilt. A whizzing sound 
in the air roused him from his rest, and he 
saw a monstrous giant boarding the ship. 


‘**“What are you doing with my ship?’’ 
roared the giant. 
‘“*Tt’s not your ship—it’s mine,’’ cried 


‘*T made it,and good Dame Fancy gave 
Its crew and its cargo good 


Jack. 
it magic power. 
came from her.’ 

‘*The ship is like mine,and have it I will,’’ 
shouted the giant. ‘‘Have you a weapon to 
fight me with, in your boasted eargo?’’ 

Turning his ring, Jack wished for a sword. 
In atrice he held one in his hand. The club 
the giant brandished was big enough to erush 
Jack, but our young hero gave it no chance. 
He sprang lightly into the air, and cut off the 
giant’s head with one sword stroke. 

Soon the waters above which the ship was 
moving had closed over all that was lett of the 
giant. The silent crew had risen, cast head 
and body overboard, and noiselessly returned 
to their oars. 

In the distance a splendid palace ona 
mountain top, glittered in the sunshine. Pres- 
ently Jack saw a golden haired damsel ata 
turret window. ‘This must be the princess, he 
thought. He wondered it he could win her as 
the hero of the stories always did. 

All at once, she burst into a merry peal of 
laughter that ended in a sound like the ring- 
ing of a bell. Then Jack noticed that his 
Cloak of Darkness had fallen aside, rendering 
hii visible before he was ready to make him- 
self known. Tug atitas he might, he could 
not draw it together again. 

Suddenly he found himself standing in the 
center of his bed chamber, with uis toy-ship 
in his hand. The breakfast bell was ringing 


loudly. Papa came quickly at his call, and 
heard all about his adventures. He thoug’ t 
Jack must have been afloat in the Bark «f 


Fancy, whose precious burden never ‘permits 


its owner to he alone. The silent crew, he 
said, were surely the servants of thought, 
and they would often serve Jack now that 


Dame Fancy had become his patron. 

‘*You must treat her well,my boy,’’ said he, 
‘‘and she will be a kind friend to you.’’ 

“Tee @ thing my name is Jack,’’ 
said our hero. ‘‘ Perhaps that’s why I slew 
the giant.*’ 

‘*l hope you will always be 
Giant Killer,’’ said papa. ‘*‘We have to face 
many giants within and without as we go 
through life, my boy. If you can overcome 
those that attack you, suecess will be yours!’’ 

ec 

Onward.—I don’t think munch of a nan who 
is not wiser to-day than he was yesterday.— 
[Abraham Lincoln. 


good 


my Jack the 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


A True Story. 
THE YOUNG FOLKS’ EDITOR. 


The Young Folks’ Editor wishes he could 
get acquainted all around, and drop in now 
and then at the 


heuses of all 
our young folks, 
and see where 
shey live, and 
how the cats 
and dogs and 
dolls and hens 
are getting 
along, and _ so 
forth, Maybe 


their fathers and 
mothers would 
not want kim to 
come a second 
time, though; 
they might think an acquaintance on paper 
was a good deal better. I’ll tell you why. 

The other evening—it was Thanksgiving—a 
few friends dropped in to play games and talk 
and eat ice cream and nuts, and one of them 
was Miss Hazel, who is six years old. She has 
blue eyes and red cheeks and wears small 
bows of ribbon cn her front hair. The old 
folks got very busy playing games around a 
table, and talking, while Hazel and J wers 
over on the sofa. We were just beginning to 
have fun burying each other under sofa pil- 
lows and inventing new games,such as ‘‘ roast 
pig,’’ ‘‘ham sandwich,’’ and ‘‘elephant in the 
ecorner,’’ when we heard a voice: 

‘*Be careful there, Hazel, or you'll break 
the rubber plant.’’ You see there was a rub- 
ber plant growing in a pot near the sofa. 

So we tried to be careful. Then the first 
thing we knew the sofa pillows were flying up 
in the air and coming down in unexpected 
places, and Hazel was a ham sandwich with a 
pillow each side of her for the bread, and I 
was a hungry kangaroo, and we were begin- 
ning to havea real good time, when there 
came another voice, sharper than the one be- 
fore: 

‘*There! that pillow will come right down 
on the lamp in another minute! Children,you 
must be careful!’’ 

**T don’t believe Hazel is half so much to 
blame as heruncle Theodore (that meant me). 
**He does act like all possessed when there 
are any children around!’’ 

Hazel and I then got a small table 
and moved to the other end of the room, 
away from the lamp and the rubber plant, 
for a nice. quiet gam of cards. We 
got along very well till she won the game and 
ate alump of wedding cake which I gave 
her for winning. I got the cake out of the 
closet, where it was wrapped uf in paper and 
tied with a gilt string. She got the crumhs 
scattered over the card table, and of course 
some of them went on the carpet, but nobody 
minded that much. But I learned that Hazel 
sometimes walked in her sleep if her food dis- 
agreed with her, and it was against the rules 
for her to eat anything so solid and lumpy 
as fruit cake after 8 o’clock in the evening. 
This ditin’t bring a serious scolding, though, 
and we were getting real chummy again,play- 
ing welsh rabbit over the table, when alas, 
and oh dear! Hazel jumped up to grabaeard 
I took from her pile, and there was a ringing 
crash! 

A little table in the corner, covered 
tiny cups and saucers all blue and gold and 
pink, had tipped over. One little cup had 
lost its handle. It was a gift from a dear 
friend, they said. We felt very bad, but were 
much r-lieved in a few minutes when the ice 
cream and cake and nuts were brought on. 





with 


Hazel ate one plate of ice cream, four pieces 
of cake (they were half slices), two mac- 
aroons, and a plateful of nuts. I ate even 


more. Then her father aud mother took her 
home and said the next time she played with 


her Uncle Theodore it would have to be ina 
barn. 
After this true story you understand, per- 


haps,why the fathers and mothers, while they 
may be perfectly willing to have us indulge 
in all the fun we want, on paper, are notina 
hurry to have the Young Folks’ Editor call in 
person. Nevertheless, some of you may see 


him at your door some day. I’!11] tell you 
other time, if you cure to have me, 


ale 


avout a 


boy named Stephen who plays dragon with 
me summers. Write to me, won’t you? [’jj/ 


print the letter in the Young Folks’ Table,and 
add a few lines to you persorally. 

By the way, dun’t forget to try for those 
prizes, offered for. the best anecdotes or di- 
alogs to go with that picture of two giris print- 
ed two weeks ago. 


a ——— 


The Young Folks’ Tabl . 





Read 428 Books.—Yes, Sandalwvod, I have 
read Little Women and Little Men, also [I 
have read 12 of Sir Walter Scott’s books, and 
I have 14 in the house yet to read, and I have 
read eight of Dickens’s. I havea book in which 
I write the names of all the books I read,their 
authors and the year I read them. I have 
428 books in it now. I began it three or four 
years ago and I had forgotten the names of a 
good many of them, but I am getting them in 
by degrees. Lots of those books I have read 
twice, some three times, and a few six or 
Seven times. Last. year I read’ 88 hesides 
some I had read before, this year only 47. 
We have a pretty little calf; her name is 
Clover. She is just three months old. I used 
to feed her nights and mornings, but now my 


father feeds her mornings and I feed her 
nights. Twodays ago (Nov 19) I was 17 
years old.—{ Miss Idal. 


Jim Crow’s Funny Habits.—My pets are six 


sats, a dog, several pigeons and acrow. The 
crow proves to be the most amusing. He is 
a little over a year old and I call him Jim. 
We are obliged to keep one of his wings 
clipped so he cannot fly, as he gets into so 
much mischief. Now, instead of using his 
own language, he seems to put most of his 
efforts into learning English. He learned my 


name by hearing the others call me and v 
he can call me as well as anyone, oniy h 

ways calls me ‘‘Jow.’’ He has said *‘he! 

for a long time, and says it nearly always (or 
his meals. He also ealls the cows; his call of 
**boss, boss, boss,’’ is almost an exact repre- 
sentation of my father’s. He imitates the hens 
so completely that at a little distance one can 


scarcely distinguish the difference. He can 
also imitate tree toads and will laugh. Some- 
times he will say, ‘‘Goed boy, Jim Crow.’’ 


He hears that quite often. He is fond of mu- 
sic and is now trying to learn to sing, and 
succeeds very well. Very often when we have 


the outside door open and are playing on the 
organ, he may be seen walking back and 


forth in front of the door, listening, and when 


we go outdoors whistling or singing, he will 
sing too. His tune is one of his own inven- 
tion, to be sure, but stillitis singing. He is 


not at all afraid of the cats, but plagues them 
unmercifully, pulls their tails, pinches their 
toes, etc, but he 1s very careful not to bite or 
scratch me even when I punish him. For pun- 
ishment one day I weighed him and he 
weighed 15 ouuces. He is very fond of candy 
and likes bananas also. He will sit on my 
knee by the hour if, I will stroke his head. It’s 
all the same to him whether I smooth the 
feathers on his head and neck, or rub therm 
the wrong way, but he is very careful that no 
one touches his feet. This is only a trifle of 
the accomplishments of this wise bird; the 
whole would take too much space. I have 
often wished for his picture but have never 
had a chance to have it taken. I hope no one 
will think this is exaggerated,as it is all true, 
and everyone says, ‘‘ Well, if I hadn’t heard 
him myself I never would have believed it.’’ 
But few besides our own family hear him 
talk,as he has a will of his own and is afraid 
of strangers.—[ Josephine Davis. 





A Fox Chase.—I thought I would like to 
tell the boys and girls of an incident in my 
early home life. One morning I went with 
my father to feed the sheep,calling them from 
the barn to the pasture to be fed and kept 
until night came, for in those days we were 
compelled to guard our flocks, sheep, geese 
and turkeys from foxes. About a quarter of 
a mile from home I saw a fox followed close- 


ly by three dogs. Then three hunters came 
into view, two on horseback and one walk- 
ing. They and the dogs chased the fox into 


his burrow, and the capture of three foxes re- 


sulted. The hunters had been out two days 
to capture the troublesome creatures. This 
was in 1855, and our farm was south of the 
agricultural college at Kingston, R I. The 


foxes were soon driven from the 
farms, where the farmers were somewhat de- 
pendent on the sale of geese and turkeys at 
the Brighton and Boston markets.—[Janiatta. 
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Guy and the Duke, 


This is the picture of Guy and his pet lamb, 
Duke of Leyden. They are firm friends and 





| 








the 


Guy feeds him milk from bottle three 
times aday. Guy is seven years old and 
Duke is four months old and both are at home 
with S. C. Severance. 
on ncimespllincamicncs 

A Pretty Picture in the issue of Nov 27, on 
the young folks’ page, showed two girls talk- 
ing as they sat and worked. What were they 
talking about? The girls and boys may try 
for five choice prizes by writing little anec- 
dotes, sketches or dialogues, telling what the 
girls in the picture are supposed to be saying. 
The particulars of the contest were printed 
with the picture. 





Some Odd and Lovable Pets. 


Nip and His Thimble.—A Bebe parrot was 
given me and I took the entire care of him. 
For a week I allowed him to become accus- 
tomed to his new home, but at the end of 
that time, I attempted to take him from his 
cage, with success, but he punished me se- 
verely and I named him Nip. I then began 
feeding Nip with soaked cracker, each day 
putting it nearer my hand,until at the end of 
one week he sat upon my hand and ate crack- 
er. He tamed very quickly. He was regular 
in ‘‘going to bed,’’ as it grew dark I put him 
inside of his cage, and from that time he ob- 


jected to anyone troubling him until about 
seven in the morning, when he called as if 
asking to be let out of his cage. He was in- 


deed a pet. He was not contented unless sit- 
ting upon my finger or shoulder, and when I 
took my ‘‘uap’’ he insisted uponanap too, 
and would cuddle down by my neck. I 
have known bim not to move for half an 
hour. It was very amusing to see him drink 
milk out of my thimble, which he held in one 
foot, very gracefully, which reminded you of 
a person drinking from a cup. By giving 
cracker from imy lips, I taught him to kiss 
me. I had him only eight months; he took 
cold and to the last wanted me to hold him. I 
dearly loved my little Nip, and have not had 
the courage to get another Bebe parrot.—[S. 
Wendell. 


A Chicken Doctor.—One day last winter I 
went ont to feed my two thoroughbred Plym- 
outh Rock pullets. I kept them in a small 
henhouse surrounded by a lath fence. They 
were gone. I looked around the henhouse, 





the buggy sbed, the icehouse, the  pig- 
pen, the barn and under the _ house. 


Then 1 had to go and get in the wood and wa- 
ter. After supper I took the lantern and 
went out to look for them again. It was warm 
and I thought it would snow. I hunted about 
an hour for them, but could not find them. 
The next morning there was about an inch of 
snow on the ground. About 10 o’clock I 
took the shotgun and went out in the field 
to shoot a rabbit for a pot pie, and under an 
apple tree, abouta hundred yards from my 
chicken pen, I found my chickens almost 
frozen to death. Itook them in the house, 
and wrapped them up ina small piece of old 
carpet and put them under the stove. About 
5 o’clock they began to move around, so [ took 
them out into the woodshed and fed and wa- 
tered them. Then I got a small box and put 
some fine straw in it,and wrapped them up in 
a cloth and put them in it. They soon got 
all right again. In April they began to lay. 
One laid 15 eggs,the other 12. I set them both 
12 eggs apiece. One hatched 10 little chick- 
ens,the other eight. I sold the four roosters 
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On 


for 25c each and kept the rest of 
ens.—|Steven Clemons. 


my chick- 





Only Two Weeks Longer.—I am 11 years old 
and have a little pet kitten. I have been ona 
visit here at Remington, Ind, for five weeks 
and have only two weeks longer to stay. 
Have lots of fun here but have to wash dish- 
es when at home.—[Gertie Barthold. 





The Musical Peacocks.—I am 11 years old, 
and live a mile from school, and so my papa 
bought sister and me a Shetland pony to drive 
there. We can harness and unharness him,our- 
selves, and his name is Jack. We have an 
old peacock and two hens, and the old ones 
are so tame that they will eat out of our 
hands,and will come right into the house,and 
when I play on the piano they will come to 
the window and listen. The hens only lay six 
eggs apiece and then sit. They steal their 
nests away in the grass, and when the little 
ones are afew days old their mother will 
bring them down to the house for something 
to eat. They are very shy at first, but soon get 
tame. If you go near them when they are 
young they will fly away. My little sister, 
six years old, plays the autoharp and is learn- 
ing to play the piano.—[{Marion Aurie Willey. 


Homemade Menagerie.—As a number of 
boys and girls are tohavea small menagerie, 
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I thought I would tell your readers ofit. Of 
course we will not have as largea collection 
aS some circus menageries, but one picked 
from our own pets. We will have pigeons, 
carriers, pouters and other varieties, but as 
they are very tame it was not necessary to 
tame them. Wewill have Solomon Levi, a 
ferret, which you know is an animal of the 
size of a weasel. We will have three gophers; 


these are the only animals that have to be 
tamed. They are real pretty and not at all 
bard to tame.” We will have a crow named 


Jack. He was bought when a baby from a 
little German boy for ten cents. He is learn- 
ing a great deal now and can almost say the 
word ‘‘Hello.’’ We will have other things, as 
dogs, cats, birds and a pony. The dogs area 
half-blood bull and a setter and the pony isa 
Shetland, very pretty, sorrel and white, with 
a white mane.—[{George Thompson. 





The good lady scrutinized him closely. 
*‘Didn’t I give you a whole meat pie a day 
or two ago?’’ she inquired in icy tones. 

‘*Yes, mum,’’ replied the tramp. ‘‘I’m the 
same party; but I’ve recovered, and if you’)l 
make it plain bread and butter this time, I’ll 
be much obliged.”’ 





Ferocious Visitor (entering oftice): See 
here, boy, I’ve come to heck the editor. 
Offce Boy: You won’t like the job. He’s 


just been tarred and feathered. 
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Sing Your Song. 


DORRIS. 


CHARLES H. 


Sing a song of shavings, 
On my baby's head. 
Would a crown of iewels 
Look us well instead? 


Sing a song of girlie 
Digging in the sand; 
Think you I would trade her 
For all the Klondike land’ 


Sing a song of slumber 
For the precious head, 
Pressing close the pillows 

Of her little bed. 


Sing your song! aye, sing it! 
For ‘twill not be long, 

Before she is singing 
Motherhood’s sweet song 


Sing your song! aye, sing it 
Sing it while you may. 

Even now there cometh 
Twilight, soft and gray. 


Mothers’ Meetings. 
H. ANNETTE POOLE. 





— T IS coming to be more and more 


the desire of school boards and 
superintendents .to secure the 
active co-operation of the par- 


ents in making our public 
schools all that they should be. 
It has especially been found to helpthe work- 
ing of the public scheols where the mothers 
and teachers are brought together for confer- 
ence on the school work and the study of 
child problems. To this end some cities, not- 
ably Detroit, Mich, have been divided into 
districts of convenient size, and the mothers 
have been asked to meet the teachers at stated 
times, to ask qnestions and to give of their 
experience. 

But there is no reason why any rural com- 
munity, or any single school district, cannot 





hold successful mothers’ meetings without 
any elaborate machinery being set in op- 
eration. It is only necessary for earnest 


mothers and earnest teachers to meet on the 
ground of mutual kindiiness and respect, and 
they will soon find that they are of the great- 
est possible help to each other 

Without waiting for the great city of Detroit 
the example and formulate a plan, the 
Ohio, with less than 
for several years con- 
ducted mothers’ meetings with enthusiasm 
and profit. These meetings were started by 
Miss Sarah W. Smith,principal of the primary 


to set 
little cown of Medina, 
2500 inhabitants, has 


grades. The plan first came to her from at- 
tending a summer school where members of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance union 
held a ‘‘purity. meeting,’’ and urged the 
teachers present to hoid similar meetings in 
their school districts. 

Bunt Miss Smith thought the subject ad- 


mitted of a wider interpretation. She carried 
it in her heart for many months before 
inustered courage to broach the matter to the 
mothers of her pupils. But meanwhile she 
was reading everything she could find on the 
of child-training, and laying aside ar- 
ticles which seemed likely to be helpful when 
the time was ripe for the inanguration of the 
meetings. It was her thought from the first to 
keep the matter within the rather 
than connect it with any church or society.for 
all the people had a common interest in the 
She also thought such meet- 
ings could be conducted better by a teacher 
than by any mother, not only because the 
teacher was acquainted with a larger number 
of children, but there could be no carping 
neighborhood eriticism of a mother who was 
trying to advise and teach other mothers. 

The result has amply justified her hopes. 
When she at last spoke of her desire to the 
she found them glad to respond. 


she 


subject 


schools, 


schools 


public 


mothers, 


MOTHERS 


They willingly sought help from ochers and 
imparted their own solutions of the problems 
which all mothers find so perplexing. From 
the first.a broad spirit of charity has character- 
ized the meetings. These mothers, conscious 
of their own shortcomings, realized that they 
all were only learners,and they have indulged 
in no unkind criticisms,or made any attempts 
to lay down the law to each other. 

From the fact that teachers usually have ac- 
cess to more books and do more reading on 
such subjects, Miss Smith has usually select- 
ed the topies for the meetings, asking some of 
the mothers to assist in reading, and talking 
it over with them beforehand so that the read- 
ing might be in the right direction. She 
says, ‘‘I have found the dearest, kindest 
mothers, who give me their confidence in 
the most beautiful manner. These meetings 
have been a great help to us in our work.’’ 

The subject of the first meeting was, ‘‘ What 
the children in the home do for us.’’ Other 
subjects have been: ‘*Mephibosheth, or lame 
in both feet,’’ showing how we cripple the 
weak and helpless little ones in our care’ by 
our ignorance; ‘‘Which is stronger, environ- 
ment or heredity?’* worked up in favor of 
environment; ‘‘Religious teaching,’’ ‘* Right 
and wrong punishments,’’ ‘‘ How the child re- 
flects his home,’’ ‘‘Our mistakes,’’ ‘‘ Chil 
dren’s rights,’’ ‘‘ How are one children being 
educated?’’ ‘*What have the schools a right to 
expect of the mothers, and what have the 
mothers a right to expect of the schools?’’ 
**Co-operation of parents and teachers, 
** Nervous children,’’ *‘ Children’s ideals,’’ ‘* A 
wise seltishness on the part of mothers,’’ 
‘Keeping in touch with the children’s inter- 
ests,’ ‘‘Home busy work.’’ 

Occasionally a meeting is held especially in 
the interest of purity, and these have been 
productive of much good. During one winter 
these mothers studied together ‘‘ Educational 
psychology,’’ by Louisa Parsons Hopkins. 
They have found helpful such books as Helen 
Hunt’s‘‘Home Talks,’’ Mrs Harrison’s ‘‘A 
study of child nature,’’ Du Bois’s ‘‘ Beckon- 
ings from Little Hands,’’ Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin’s ‘‘Children’s Rights,’’ and books on 
ucational topies written especially for 
use of teachers. 

The meetings are held in one of the school- 
rooms, at the close of the session on conven- 
ient Friday afternoons. At one which I had 
the pleasure of attending, the room was com- 
pletely filled, chairs being placed in al! avail- 
able spaces. A larger room could weil have 
been used but I was told the mothers pre- 
ferred the use of a schoolroom as more inform- 
al, and indeed, several had with thein lit- 
tle ones too young to be left at home. For 
these earnest, bright-faced women were the 
‘‘everyday’’ mothers who do their own work 
and look after their children without the in- 
tervention of nurse girls. 

The text for Miss Smith’s heartfelt sym- 
pathetic little talk was ‘'Cities of Refuge.’’ 
Speaking first of the places described in 
Scripture as set apart for hunted criminals, 
she went on to the thought that every little 
child should find a sure city of refuge in its 
mother or its teacher, not only from its own 
naughtiness, but from its inability to express 
its ideas. Children are often silent under 
censure because they do not know how to put 
into words the thoughts which fiil their 
brains, and they often feel that they are un- 


ed- 
the 


justly blamed because they cannot explain 
their motives. Mothers and teachers should 
try to help their struggliug utterance, and as 


far as possible put themselves in the child’s 
place. Weare too prone to hush the chatter- 
ing tongue and bid the little one run away 
and ‘‘not bother.’’ True, to patiently sit 
down and try to unravel the child’s interest 
when it scarcely knows it itself, to help it to 
know and express its own purpose, consumes 
a great deal of time, and the day scarcely fur- 
nishes time enough for the manifold duties 
which crowd upon both mothers and teachers. 
But after all, who has a better right to de- 
mand our time and attention than the chil- 
dren in our care? 

The usual discussion did not take place 
at this meeting, because of the presence of Dr 
Mary Wood Allen, who was, I think, at that 
time lecturer of the Woman’s Christian tem- 
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in the 
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She 


business 


happened to be 
connected 


perance union. 
town on some 


order, and the ladies who were entertaining 
her brought her to the mothers’ meeting. She 
gave a practical, motherly talk on ‘* Hered- 


ity,’’ dwelling upon the fact that we often se« 
reproduced, in our children, what we can r 

member as the faults we were prone to in our 
own childhood,and this ought to telp us in 
helping our children overcome them. It often 
helps a child when its mother says, ‘‘I know 
how kard it is to overcome a quick temper, or 
a Sarcastic tongue, or a tendency to procras- 


tination. I had the same trouble when I was 
your age.’’ 


These meetings have gone on until the fa- 
thers as well as the mothers have become 
terested. A series of questions involving 
‘*Child study’’ were sent into some 50 fam- 
ilies with a request to report the result of ob- 
servations in the house, and out of these grew 
‘Parents’ meetings,’’ held in the evening. 
One of the subjects for discussion was ‘' The 
relatiot of the physical development to the 
mental and the moral.’’ 

Such meetings must be productive of good 
not only to the parents and teachers but to 
the children. When pupils know that their 
parents are meeting at regular intervals with 
their teachers, the well-disposed will feel an 
added ineentive to studiousness and good de- 
portment, while the idle and mischievous wilil 
become aware that they will be held toa great- 
er responsibility for their actions, and that 
complaints of faithful teachers will not be tol- 
erated at home. 


in- 
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Five Dollars tor Five Postals.—All yon have 
to do to try for a prize is to write a postal to 
the Fashion Editor, describing a garment or 


costume you have seen which you thought 
particularly tasteful and appropriate to the 
wearer. The contest closes Jan 1, 1898. See 


full particulars in the issue of Noy 27. 
Education does not mean teaching the peo- 
ple to know what they do not know; it means 








teaching them to behave as they do not be- 
have.—{ Ruskin. 
Good News for Asthma Sufferers. 
We are glad to announce that the Kola 
plant, recently discovered on the Congo riv- 


er, West Africa, has proved itself a sure cure 
for Asthma,us claimed at the time. We have 
the testimony of ministers of the gospel, 
tors, business men and farmers, all speaking 
of the marvelous curative power of this new 


doc- 


discovery. Hon L. G. Clute, of Greeley, 
Iowa, writes that he could not lie down night 


or day from Asthma,and the Kola plant cured 
him at once. Rev G. Ellsworth Stump, pastor 
of the Congregational church at Newell, Iowa, 
was cured by it of asthma of twenty years’ 
standing, and many others give similar testi- 
mony. To prove to you beyond doubt its won- 
derful curative power,the Kola Importing Co, 
No 1164 Broadway, New York, will send a 
large case of the Kola compound free by mail 
to every reader of American Agriculturist who 
suffers from any form of Asthma. In return 
they only ask that you tell your neighbors of 
it when cured yourself. This is very fair,and 
we advise all sufferers from Asthmato send 
for the case. It costs you nothing. 





"4 HIGHEST GRADE Sewing Machine $5.00 


on easy terms and conditions, Retails at $40.00 
everywhere. For full particulars and Big Sewing Ma- 
chine Catalogue FREE cut this ad ont and send to 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.) CHICAGO, TLL. 





Perfection Bread Kneader saves time and strength. 
Simple, durable, easily operated and cleaned. All about 
temperature, proportion, ete., with each machine. Agents 
wanted. Stamp for terms and illustrated circular. G. E. 
WELLS, Walton, N. Y. 





Should send at once for Special Premium 
List. Just issued. Watches, Printing 
Presses, Cameras, and mont 
Valuable Articles are to be GIVE 
AWAY. P : e 


New York Ledger, Ledger Building, tow York. 


A regulator that cannot fail 
L y\ D | E Particulars & proof for stamp 
Box 578, Toronto, Canada 











THE GOOD COOK. 


A Cup of Tea, 
ONYX. 

The time-honored rule for tea-making is,‘‘a 
teaspoonful for each person and one for the 
pot,’’ but when the best of tea is used a 
smaller quantity wili suffice. 

Cheap tea is a poor artiele; better have 
none, for the manner of drying it is not the 
cleanest in the world and it is also subject to 
adulteration. After much experimenting I 


find that two parts goud black tea, one part 
tea buds and one part good green leaves, 
makes a delicious drink. Mix them thor- 


oughly in the cannister or jar. 

Never boil tea,it extracts the tannin, which 
is almost a poison. Au earthen, china or sil- 
ver teapot is better than a tin, copper or bri- 


tannia pot. Rinse out the pot with boiling 
water, then putin the teaand pour over it 
the boiling water; set back upon the range 


upon the farthest covers, where it cannot pos- 
sibly simmer, or if you use a tea cosy, cover 
it and bring it to table. After pouring 
out a cup for each person, more boiling water 
making more 
ready when 


the 


may be poured upon the leaves, 
tea of lesser strength; it will be 
the first cups are finished. 

Waste tea should never be thrown out in the 
summer, but turned into an earthen 
or glass, and flavored with slices of lemon 
and sugar, then set on the ice. As Russian 
tea, itis acapital warm weather beverage. 
The longer it stands with the lemon and sugar, 
the better it is, so should be mixed directly 
after the meal, but care should be taken that 
it is cool when mixed; if quite hot it draws 
a bitter taste from the lemon rind, as I found 
out once when hurriedly preparing some for 
a picnic. 

If obliged to use a tin teapot, see that it is 
kept bright inside, and frequent scourings 
will be necessary, as the dack stain attaches 
itself to all metals. Many good housekeepers 
have a habit of using old tea grounds, adding 
new tea when needed and cleaning out the pot 
only infrequently. This is all wrong, espe- 
cially in hot weather, for it gets ‘‘musty’’very 
soon; again, a teapot that sits about half fill- 
ed breeds and gatiiers germs, and inore than 
one illness may be traced toa neglected tea- 
Seald and air it ont as you do any dish, 


vessel 





pot. 
and don’t invite microbes. 
a 
Curing Bacon. 
ELEANOR M. LUCAS. 
The dry process of converting pork into 
bacon makes an excellent article, sweet and 


firm. Everyone knows bow different is the 
taste of fresh dry salt from that of salt ina 
dissolved state. 

After the carcass of the hog has _ been 
vided, place the pieces of pork intended for 
bacon to oneside. Rub them well with coarse 
salt,and let the blood drain for 24 hours, 
Mix 1} lbs coarse brown sugar, 6 oz saltpeter, 
and 13 lbs salt. After these ingredients are 
well mixed, rub into the pork well, especially 
on the flesh sides. Pile these pieces of pork 
on top of one another ina salting traugh, 
with a groove or gutter round its edges 
to drain away the biine. To allow this brine 
to soak into the meat will impart a vile taste. 
Turn the meat every two’ days, rubbing in 
more of the salt and sugar preparation. The 
proportion given is sufficient for 14 Ibs of ba- 
The suyar possesses preserving qualities 
without the pungency 
a mild- 


di- 


con. 
in a very great degree, 
and astringency of salt, and imparts 
hess and mellowness to the cured meat. Too 
much salt contracts the fibers of the meat, 
thus rendering it hard and tough. The meat 
remains in this state for two or three weeks, 
according to circumstances. In dry weather it 
requires a longer time than during damp 
weather. 

The place for salting shon’d always be 
cool, but well ventilated. Confined air,though 
cool, will taint meat sooner than the midday 
sun accompanied by a breeze. When the meat 
is sufficiently salted, wipe it dry and smoke 


for two or three weeks, according to size. The 
meat must be hung to smoke ina 
where no water will touch it, 


dry place, 
and the smoke 
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laundress Ivory Soap. 








a a 


Hf you would have your husbands 
shirt fronts immaculate give your 


A white soap, it washes white. 















































must proceed from wood. Before you hang 
the meat to smoke,rub the flesh side well with 
bran. This prevents the smoke from getting 
into the little openings and makes acrust that 
dries on. As to time required to smoke the 
bacon, it depends upon the size, and whether 
there is a constant smoke. If the smoke is 
constant and rich—from hard wood—it requires 
about two weeks’ time. The bacon must not 
be dried up, and yet it must be perfectly dry. 
———— rr 
Rice Cakes for Breakfast. 


KATHARINE E. MEGEE. 


In all these cakes, left-over rice may be uti- 
lized, thus every spoonful may be saved. 

Rice Waffles.—Mix 1 cup rice with $ 1b but- 
ter and a little salt. Stir in it 14 pints flour, 
beat 5 eggs separately, stir the yolks together 
with 1 qt milk, add whites beaten to a stiff 
froth, beat hard, and bake at once in waftle- 
iron. 

Rice Griddlecakes. ~Mix 1 cup rice with 1 
qt sweet milk, the yoiks of 4 eggs, and flour 
sufficient to make a stiff batter; beat the 
whites to a stiff froth, stirin 1 teaspoon 
da and 2 of cream tartar; add a little salt, 
and whites of eggs; bake on griddle. While 
hot spread them with butter and jam, or jel- 
ly; roll up neatly, cut off ends, sprinkle with 
sugar, and serve at once. 

Virginia Flapjack.—Stir rice into 1 qt sour 
milk, thicken with flour, add a little salt and 
saleratus. 

Rice Croquettes.—Make cold rice out into 
small cakes, shaping with the hand; dip into 
egg, and fry; sprinkle with grated cheese,and 
serve. 


SO- 


- rr 
Several Ways for Pork. 
i 2 
Fried Pork.—Freshen if too salt. Heat 
frying pan very hot. as for beefsteak. Cut 
pork very thin and lay slices in trying pan. 


Brown hoth sides and serve crisp without 
gravy on a hot platter. 
Creamed Pork.—Cut slices thin, dip each 


in flour and fry a nice brown. Drain well 
and lay on hot platter. Pour from the pan all 
but 1 tablespoon of the fat. To this add 1 ta- 
blespoon flour, and brown, stirring constantly 
to make smooth. When brown add 1 teacup- 
fulsweet milk. Let boil, stirring smooth, 
and pour over the meat 

Delicate Pork.—Cut slices thin,dip into beat- 
en egg, then into bread or cracker crumbs. 
Fry brown, in hot frying nan. Serve on hot 
platter without fat, garnished with celery. 





To Season Sausage Meat.—To pound 
of meat take 1 dessert spoon salt, 1 teaspoon 
pepper, 1 scant teaspoon sage, mix thorouglily. 
{E. A. C. 


every 





To every 55 lbs chopped meat take 1 1b fine 
salt and 6 oz good black pepper; mix thor- 
oughly with the meat.—[R. B. 

For 50 lbs sausage meat, use 1 pint salt, 
4 pint pepper, and 1 heaping pint sage.—! A. 
R. M. 

Nice Cup Cakes without Eggs.—Work to- 


gether 4 cup granulated sugar, cup butter, 
or nice, sweet lard, 1 scant teaspoon cinnamon, 
1 scant half teaspoon clove and a little salt, 
then stir in 4 cup nice When the 
cup-tins are ready, and the oven hot, dissolve 
4 teaspoon soda ina few drops of water or 
milk, add it to 4 cup sour milk and beat it 


molasses. 











An Elgin’s Usefulness 


extends beyond the present 


generation. Its marvelous 
durability makes it an _heir- 
loom—always accurate. 
Elgin Full Ruby Jeweled 
movements represent ¢he dest 
in time-keeping machinery. 
In sizes for ladies and gentle- 
men. Approved Holiday gifts. 


An Elgin watch always has the word ‘‘Elgin’”’ 
engraved on the works — fully guaranteed. 
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into the mixture. Then add flour enongh to 
make a moderately soft dough that will not 
run; beat all together thoroughly, beating sev- 
eral minutes after it is smooth. Drop a table- 
spoonful into each little cup and bake imme- 
diately in a moderately hot oven till evenly 
browned. Brush over with a coating made of 
powdered sugar mixed with a very little cold 
water and let stand a few hours before using. 
These little cakes are attractive and appetiz- 
ing, and are nice for the tea table, or for the 
school lunch basket.—/{ France. 





Farina Porridge. —Put farina into hot water 
and Jet it boil 10 minutes. Pour in cold milk 
and let scald, but not boil. When done there 
should be about 1 qt of the whole, of which 
about 4 is farina and 4 milk—ahout 4 table- 
spoons farina to i qt milk. This is sometimes 
very palatable to people who are sick in bed. 
{Klara Kooke. 


Pickled Eggs and Beets.—Boil beets until 
tender, peel and slice in vinegar, with salt 
and a little sugar. Boil eggs 4 hour, stand a 
few minutes in cold water, remove shell and 
entirely cover with the vinegar and beets. 
When wanted for the table the eggs are cut in 
two lengthwise and served with the beets, or 
on @ separate plate garnished with celery 
leaves.—|Mrs J. H. Feresman. 


Coffee Cake.—Half a cupful of butter, 1 cup- 
ful brown sugar, 1 cupful molasses, 1 cupful 
clear, strong coffee, 1 beaten egg, 14 teaspoon- 
fuls baking powder, 4 cupfuls sifted flour, 1 


teaspoonful mixed mace and cloves, 1 tea- 
spoonful cinnamon, 1 cupful currants (well 
washed and dried), 1 1lb seeded raisins, + Ib 


sliced citron. Dredge the fruit and add fruit 
last. Bake about an hourin a moderate oven. 
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BUSY FINGERS. 






Border 
for 
Handkerchief, 


MRS JULIA A. 
WILLIAMS. 


Fasten two threads together. With one 
thread make a ring of * three d k, p, repeat 
three times, three d k,close; with two threads, 
four d k, repeat, making two rings together 
at corner. 

2d row—Fasten two tbreads in middle p of 
ring, one d k, p (long), * twodk, p, repeat 
four times, one d k, join to next alternate 
ring. Continue to end of row. 

3d row—Fasten two threads together in 
long p, one d k, p (small), * one d k, join to 
next long p, repeat from * four times, one d 
kK, join next p, p, repeat from beginning of 
row. 

4th row—Like 1st. Join alternate rings to 
small p of 3a row. At the corner increase by 
making an extraring. For the upper edge, 
fasten two threads in middle p of ring, one d 
k, p, *twodk, p, repeat from * four times, 
one d k, join to next ring, repeat from begin- 


ning of row. 
Re 


A Screen and a Portiere. 
BELLE TEMPLE. 





In these days of the great popularity of 
denim and hurlap for decoration purposes, a 
few suggestions for their use may not come 
amiss. 

No 1 is a screen, which is very pretiy in the 


ahi at a a, 
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THE SCREEN. 


blue denim. Anyone can get a carpenter to 

make frames for tae folds of a screen 2x6 feet 

each, over which to stretch the goods after 

having decorated it. Ifthe light side of the 
+ 
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denim is used, applique the conventional 
forms with the dark side out, or vice versa. 
Button molds covered with white form the 





C t pened : ome 


| 
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AN ARTISTIC PORTIERE. 


centers and may be put around the edges 
where the stuff is tacked on. 

No 2 is a portiere, which is pretty either in 
denim or burlap. The design may be out- 
lined or worked in solid color or colors. 





A Silk Quilt. 


DARROW. 


Perhaps you think, as I did, that you never 
could get enough silk pieces togetner for a 
quilt. I saved a number of years every scrap 
of silk and satin, and when I began to use 
them was surprised to find I had enough for 
two and plenty left for my mother to piece 
two to give away. My very light pieces I 
colored with dyes. 

The fashion of using fancy stitches on the 
seams is now in the past. The most simple 
pattern I used, and the most admired,is made 





a 











as follows: Cut a paper 25 


for the foundation; now fold 
corner to the opposite (a to db). 





inches 
this from 
Lay this on 


square 
one 





a paper, cut like it except on the folded part, 
allow the width of a seam,and this is the pat. 
tern for the silk. Now cut one-half from the 
black, the other half from your bright silk, 
Baste a black on the foundation, then lay on 
the bright, sewing both dowa along the biag 
edge. Turn this over on the foundation. Now 
you have a block X one-half black, one-half 


brignt. Sew four of these together and you 
have the pattern. When allare put together, 
you form black squares and bright ones, 
Aronnd the edge I sewed a black satin strip, 
lined, ope and one-halfinches wide. It made 
a handsome quilt and very easy to piece; as 
you see only one-half was bright, making 


my handsome pieces go further, and so much 
black set off the others nicely. I accomplish 
a great deal of this kind of work by taking 
one day to cut the pieces, putting them ina 
box where I can use them as ‘‘catch up’ 
work, and it is soon finished. 

Fig 1 shows how the pattern is folded, Fig 
2 the way it is set together; a refers to the 


colored pieces. 
oo EE 


Japanese Quilt. 
NELLA E. COCHRANE. 
This Japanese quilt requires 16 half-squares 
for the corners, 8 light and 8 dark, three 
inches on the straight edges; a center block 





of light cloth three inches square, 4 rectangu- 


lar pieces of light 3x14 inches; and 8 dark 
rectangles the same _ size. These measure- 


ments form a block 11 inches square. 

A Gift Suggestion.—If yon have some dear 
friend for whom you wish to make a Christ- 
mas gift that wiil show lots of thought and 
careful work, a quotation calendar is just the 
thing. Copy all the choice quotations that 
you can find in books of frose and poetry, 
for in these calendars every one of the 365 days 
must have a quotation. ‘hen have the sheets 
of paper cut to the mght size at a printing 
office and the leaves glued together and fast- 
ened to a piece of card, the same size, at the 
back. The day and date should be written on 
each sheet in red ink and the quotation in 
black. Each sheet may be decorated in wa- 
ter colors or pen and ink, but perhaps the 
prettiest decoration is the use of small un- 
mounted photographs of familiar scenes. 





Hope.—In all things it is better to hope than 
to despair.—| Goethe. 






A GOOD CROSS-STITCH DESIGN 


Mrs E. J. Hayden, who submits this pretty cross-stitch pattern, writes as follows: ‘‘If this 
{s acceptable I have some more and also some lace patterns in crochet and knitting and quilt 


blocks which I wiil send if the readers want them. 


I always look for the fancy work first. 


think we could have more if every one would contribute the patterns they have.’’ 




















HOME, SWEET HOME. 


From Experience, 





The house was made for man, not man for 
the house. Over-particular housewives some- 
times make home forbidding and uncomforta- 
ble for husband and children by being so 
painfully choice of everything and so afraid 
of a speck of dust or dirt. 

The short skirt which enables madam and 
her daughters to goto the store or to the 
neighbors’ on a stormy day without the dan- 
ger of catching cold, is one more step toward 
the ‘‘emancipation’’ of woman, for she need 
not be at home so much as heretofore. The 
wise husband, however, does not grudge his 
‘‘women folks’’ such outings as they can get 
without neglecting home duties. 


One of the penalties of rural life is the de- 
parture of the boys, and even the girls nowa- 
days, for the cities and large towns, as they 
grow up. A joy unspeakable, on both sides, 
is the Thanksgiving or Christmas home-com- 
ing. 





Tell Mary or Dorothy, or whatever her name 
is, that there are advantages in being an 
everyday girl without a throne or scepter, in- 
stead of a queen. Holland’s sweet little queen, 
Wilhelmina, became very fond .of bicycling 
during ber summerin the country, but her 
mother doubted whether propriety would al- 
low a queen to indulge in this sport, and the 
privy council of the kingdom, to which the 
matter was referred, has decided that Wilhel- 
mina shall ride no more. The august mem- 
bers of the council think bicycling undigni- 
fied for a female sovereign, and too great a 
risk of injury. So the littie lady tries to con- 
tent herself with a Shetland pony. 


Always have plenty of rocking chairs in 
the bedroom, and leave them, on blowing 
out the light, with the rockers. sticking out 
in the middle of the room. Then it you smell 
smoke iu the night, and the ‘‘old man’’ has 
to get up and discover the cause, or anything 
happens to rout him out, you may have a 
chance to preach him a midnight sermon on 
the sin of strong language. 


Do we not, my sad masters, need more real 
cheerfulness among us? Are we not becoining 
agrave generation? Why shall not some 
cheerful millionaire endow an _ academy 
wherein to teach and acquire cheerfulness,and 
confer degrees in it—where the cultivation of 
cheerfulness shall receive sole and especial 
care? How popular in a family is its cheerful 
member. How much sunshine the cheerful 
comiade brings into the atmosphere of life 
shadowed with care. By all means, let us 
have such an academy with some delightful 
Vicar of Wakefield as its president,and a mer- 
Ty spinster aunt as its housekeeper.—|[Les- 
lie’s Magazine. 


where the 
work than 
sunset, consumption 
owing to freer 
once the 


England, 
less outdoor 


As far east as New 
**women folks’’ do 
their sisters nearer the 
is decreasing, and this is 
outdoor life. This disease was 
scourge of New England girlhood. Statistics 
now show a marked decrease. The Medical 
News says that the number of deaths of fe- 
males by pulmonary diseases in Massachu- 
setts is now jess than the deaths of males by 
these diseases. 





Speaking of the housemaid question, it was 
Col T. W. Higginson, who asked: ‘‘ Why is it 
that we are always so anxious to have other 


people’s daughters enter domestic service?’’ 


eee 


Rubber Soles. 


MRS J. W. WHEELER. 


Mothers, have you seen the rubber soling 
that comes already to cement to the taps of 
shoes? Rubbers draw the feet, yet they must 
be worn on many pleasant days to keep the 
chill of the ground from striking through to 
the sensitive nerves of the sole. But now 
this new soling does away with rubbers ex- 
cept when they are absolutely necessary. 

It is not expensive, but comesin strips 
sufficient for a pair of soles, for14 cents. A 


MOTHERS 





bottle of rubber cement costs 15 
but is sufficient to resole several 
boots and mend the children’s rubbers and 
rubber-boots in addition. The bottoms of the 
boots are roughened a little, the cement ap- 
plied, more applied to the soling, then both 
are allowed to dry for a few minutes, after 
which the soling is hammered on, dried a lit- 
tle ionger, then the edges trimmed off. <A 
very simple process that any woman can suc- 
cessfully undertake. 

Rubber heeis (very thick) also come for the 
same purpose, and are excellent for slippery 
weather,also for very heavy people who feel a 
jar from walking over frozen ground or hard 
pavements; the rubber deadens any jarring. 

Women appreciate these soles when, after a 
forenoon’s walking over the house, the 
‘*drawing’’ rubbers wouid otherwise have to 
be put on for the walk to store or neighbor; 
the bottoms are rough, making it impossible 
for one to slip. Both heels and soling may 
be had from any rubber store and from some 
shoe stores. 


cents more, 


pairs of 





A Winter Holiday. 


. MOSES TEGGART. 


When Mary had her holiday, 
When she from home was gone— 

Although I seemed behind to stay 
30th weary-like and wan,— 

With her my soni went forth and felt 
The healing mountain air; 

With her, unseen, each night I knelt 
And breathed a silent prayer. 


Where hills, all white, without‘ flaw, 
Flashed in the morning sun, 
I saw each sight that Mary saw, 
And both our joys were one. 
And tbis is why —although for weeks 
With fevered fear they burned, 
The roses bloomed upon my cheeks 
When Mary mine returned. 
—— 
How to Clean Lace Curtains.—I sent them to 
a laundry that advertised to do this work to 


perfection. ‘They came back completely rid- 
died and so discolored I had to get new ones. 


While lamenting my loss and disappointment, 
a friend came in and inquired the cause of 
my ili-temper. After I had related my expe- 
rience, she said, ‘‘ Why don’t you do them up 
yourseif?’’ I replied I had nwo frames or con- 
veniences for doing so, and besides I did not 
know how to do them. She “T will 
tell you how I do mine, and every one tells 
me they look fine. Use nothing but Ivory 
soap; soak them cver night with a little soap 
and cold water, and in the morning put them 
in the boiler in cold water with half a eake 
of soap; scald weil bat not boil; rinse thor- 
oughly, then starch. Pin aclean sheet: onto 
your carpet, stretch your curtains well, one 
over the other, and nin down on this sheet. 
Use plenty of pins and be careful to keep the 
edges straight.’’ I followed her directions 
this season, and the results are, my curtains 
are white as snow and not a perforation ex- 
cept what was put there by the manufacturer. 
[Ella Malona. 


The Man who claims that 
him a living generally sends 
collect it.—|C.McG. 


‘*What Women Most Need,’’ said Frances 
Willard at the Toronto gathering of the W © 
T U, ‘‘is a better physique, and that means 
nutritious diet, simple food, loose corsets, 
larger shoes, fresh air at night.’ 


Sala: 





the world owes 
his wife out to 
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A Wonderful Talking Machine. 


Perfection has at last surely been reached in 
talking machines. The latest and most perfect 
machine has just come out. it’ is loud and clear, 
and reproduces your own or any voice over and 
over again; speeches from the most noted states- 
men, songs from the world’s greatest ingers, mu- 
sic from the greatest bands. The price of this 
wonderful machine is but $10.00, and it affords a 
wonderful opportunity for those who wish to give 
public entertainments. This machine is now con- 
trolled by, and catalog and full particulars fcan 
be had from, SEARS,,ROEBUCK & Co., Chicago. 
Just cut this notice out and send to them for a 
book telling ail about it. 





LADIES, my monthly regulator never fails; box free. 
Mrs. B. Rowan, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Sure Cure at home; book 
free. Dr. W. S.RICE, Box 
444, Smithville, N. ¥. 
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Free to our Readers.—The New Cure for Kidney 
and Bladder diseases, Rheumatism, etc, 


. DisorpERS of the 
; Y Kidneys and Bladder 

—— cause Bright's Dis- 
ease, Rheumatism, 
Gravel, Pain in the 
Back, Female Com- 
plaints, Urinary Dis- 
orders, Dropsy, etc. 
For these diseases a 
Positive Specific Cure 
is found inanew botan- 
ical discovery,the won- 
derful Kava-Kava 
Survs, called by botan- 
ists, the piper methysti- 
cum, from the Ganges 
river, East India. Ithas the extraordinary record 
of 1200 hospital cures in 30 days. It acts directly 
on the kidneys and cures by draining out of the 
Blood the poisonous Uric Acid, Urates, Lithates, 
etc., which cause the diseased conditions. 

Rev. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, D. C., testifies 
in the Christian Advocate, that it completely cured him 
of Kidney and Bladder Disease of many years’ standing. . 
Hon. R. C. Wood, of Lowell, Ind., writes that in four 
weeks the Kaya-Kava Shrub cured him of Kidney and 
Bladder disease of ten years’ standing. Many ladies, in- 
cluding Mrs. L. D. Fegely, of Laneaster, Iils., and Mrs. 
Sarah Vunk, Edinboro, Pa., testify to its wonderful 
curative powers in Kidney and other disorders peculiar 
to womanhood. 

That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Specific for yourself, we willsend you one Large Case by 
Mail FREE, only asking that when cured yourself you 
will recommend it to others. Jt is a Sure Specific 
and cannot fail. Address, The Church Kidney Cure 
Company, No. 409 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Mention this paper. 








The Imperial 
Darning Machine. 





EVERYBODY a 
MENDS ANYTHING 25c, postpaid. 
The accom- 
panying cut 
gives you buta 
faint and imper- 
fect idea of one 
y of the best and 
ee most useful in- 
ventions of 
modern’ times. 
With this little 
machine you 
can make a 
large darn in 
two minutes 
—_ against twenty 
in the old way, while by it the darn is woven 
right into the cloth, leaving no lumps, thiek- 
nesses or botches, the new part being entirely 
uniform, and having an artistically finished 
appearance, with all sides exactly alike. 
It mends tablecloths, curtains, and fine silk 
goods equally as well, and is so simple that a 
child can use it. Remember, this is no toy, 
but a well-made, correct, and scientifically ad- 
justed machine. 


WHAT PATRONS SAY.—My wife is de- 
lighted with the Imperial Darning Machine. 
She now has the children darn the socks,and 
they do good work with it.—[Eli A. Tolland, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. I find the Imperial 
Darner all that you advertised it tu be. It 
makes a much neater darn than conld pos- 
sibly be made by hand.—[{Rose O’Brien, 
Upper Sandusky, O. It makes a very beau- 
tiful darn, and for a large hole it saves time 
and patience.—[Mrs. J. L. W. Titus, Lewins- 
ville, Va. 





+ Aue 





By special arrangement with the manufac- 
turers, we are enabled to offer this wonder of 
wonders, which is nicely finished in bronze 
and put up in a neat box, with all necessary 
instructions, for only 25 cents, or five for 
$1.00, by mail, postpaid. Payment may be 
sent in silver or stamps. 

Address orders to either of our offices 
below, but to avoid delay send to the one near- 
est you. 

NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
Lafayette Place. Marquette Building. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
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PE RO ERE 


Good to Be Here.—‘‘ There 
us, though they never confess the pain and 
perhaps themselves hardly like to acknow!l- 
edge it, whose hearts are aching for the relig- 
ion that they can no longer believe.’’ We 




















RLU LEE 


are many about 


look back regretfully at the Vailey of Super- 
stition we have left. As we look, a blush 
sweeps over the face of the east. Lo! A rift 


of light parts the clouds. The sun of Fuller 
Knowledge shows us the barrenness of the 
ascent we are making and the ashes—nothing 
but ashes—which are piled about the crater 
of the extinct voleano. Higher and higher 
rises the sun, flooding the valley, and the 
mists of doubt and superstition are lifted and 
rolled back into the canons of dark ages. We 
turn to descend. In our haste we fall many 
times. We bask in the sunshine on its banks 
and let the soft waters of the river of Cre- 
dulity lave our bruised and bleeding feet. 
We think of the bird that we suw sailing in 
the blue called Truth. We bear the whirring 
of wings near by and we see birds hidiug 
beneath the leaves—almost the color of the 
brown leaves are they. We have seen them 
often in our own groves and did not know 
that they are the birds called Truths. We lie 
very still and they venture out and come near 
to us, and we take them and hold them, and 
we say: ‘‘It is good to be here.’’—[Evange- 
line. 


Shoddy Aristocracy.—Many people are rated 
in society by their money, some by their great 
dinners and some by their good clothes. 
There are in many locationsa few families 
that form themselves in social sets, but their 
society would not be stimulating 1o Tenant’s 
Wife. While the world looks on the outside, 
the Lord looks on the heart. He is no respec- 
ter of persons, neither am I. I am a farmer, 
but not ‘‘tenant.’’ No shoddy aristocracy 
for me, please.—[Conscientious. 








Make Sunshine.—I live on the farm and en- 
joy it very much more than I do the shut-in 
city. Iam indoors and out, and know near- 
ly all that is going on. I think if women 
could have more time to be out than most 
married women have,there would be less sick- 
ness and more pleasant homes. I thiuka 
man can help in the house and a woman out 
of doors to good advantage many times. But 
so many men think a woman’s place is strict- 
ly inthe house, drudging from morn till 
night, the year around, and never going any- 
where. And again, a woman is on the go so 
much that many a hard working man hus to 
go hungry. I believe in ‘working together, 
and all go together and enjoy life all the time. 
No one has all sunshine; it is not so intend- 
ed. But some can make plenty of sunshine 
while others are making Leese black with 
curses and knockdowns. Heads of families 
are responsible for many uncivil acts done 
by their children. If it is desired that children 
grow up to be honest, polite, pleasant and go in 
good society, the parents must lay a founda- 
tion for it. Many children demand the most 
careful attention of parents, and it is the duty 
of parents to go with their children and see 
what society they seek and how they conduct 
themselves. Both will be the happier for it, 
and in after years can recall the good times 
they had together.—[An Old Maid. 





Revealed to Babes.—In the Story of an Afri- 
can Farm, Lyndall, the girl with the big 
beautiful eyes, for whom the girl’s boarding 
school is too cramped, for whom everything 
that is is wrong, the woman of high aspira- 
tions, would not be fettered by marital bonds, 
which meant slavery,but would go away with 
the man she loved. When sickness and sor- 
row came she sent him from her that she 
might bear it alone. Searching for some- 
thing to worship she is taken about in the ox 
eart. Dying there in the Rartel with ner 
beantiful eyes fixed on the ever receding 
‘*blue mountains,’’ one’s regret is that some 
one like ‘‘poor ole black Candace’’ (in The 
Minister’s Wooing) could not say as_ she said 
to her bereaved mistress: ‘‘Come, ye puor 
little lamb, come to ole Candace! Honey 
darlin’,yea’n’t right, dar’s a dreadful mistake 
somewhar! Why, de Lord a’n’t like what ye 
tink.’’ ’Tis Em, fat. commonplace little Em, 
with the freckled, old looking face beneath 
the fringe of yellow hair, who compared her 
lifa to the work box full of colored creels, 
which when a child she had coveted, but 


which when given to her was found to he 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 





emptied of the cottons; who looks after the 
shearing and the feeding of the ostriches and 
‘‘always comes to watch the milking.’’ She 
it is who gives her best to all, and welcomes 
the prodigals home, who finds there on the 
farm something to worship, who says: ‘‘The 
things we have wanted and prayed for come 
to us when the sweetness is all gone out of 
them,’’ and then returns to her dairy work 
Singing in a clear voice, ‘‘Blue Waters.’’ 
Truly what was withheld from the wise was 
revealed to babes.—[ Evangeline. 


The Trouble with Our Schools.—I have in 
mind a dear little boy whu hasn’t been able 
to go to school wuch on account of ill health. 
But he has been taught patiently at home by 
a dear mother, who, through school experi- 
ences of her own, has learned that it is more 
important to do a problem accurately or write 
a sentence expressing just what you mean, 
than to avalyze and answer questions about 
them. A little cousin visited them and the 
mother questioned him about his school work, 
anxious to learn if she could improve her 
methods with her little boy. She found that 
the cousin could answer stock questions right 
to the point. If she varied the questions even 
slightly, he would vary his answers to suit. 
But when he was tested he could not readily 
put his seeming knowledge into practice. But 
that is the way would-be teachers are taught 
to teach in our normal _  schools—they are 
taught how to ask questions to bring out cer- 
tain answers, and the pupil’s mind is bent on 
analyzing the question,so as to answer it per- 
fectly. The same intensity of attention ap- 
plied to the real work of doing the problem or 
writing out just what isin his mind, would 
make the pupil more practical,and more fitted 
for life’s battle. I believe I am fit to judge 
of the situation, as I have spent wretched 
years of graded school life, had a thorough 
normal training and taught some, but as 
don’t believe at all in present methods, I 
have left teaching for good,except in a private 
way. But Ido want to tell parents not to be 
discouraged if their boys and girls don’t have 
higb standings at school. It won’t matter 
much in the long run. And yet don’t blame 
the teachers, either,for they have to teach not 
always as they want to, but as those higher in 
authority want them to.—! Eda. 








Asked and Answered.—O. J. P. wants di- 
rections for handmade lace and point lace, 
and where the braids can be got; also recipes 
for good desserts witbout milk. 

Mrs A. H.W. would like a successful candy 
maker to tell how to prevent candy turning 
back to sugar, or becoming, even while hot, 
too hard to pull. Acorn asks directions for 
crocheting yoke for a baby’s dress, 





‘*Remember, my son,’’ said the thorough- 
bred mare to her prize colt, ‘‘when you get 
the string halt, get it with all four legs.’’ 

‘*Why, mamma?’’ asked the little colt. 

‘*Because you will then run a _ chance of 
winning a prize as a high stepper.’’ 





When Gov Pingree was on the stump last 
fall, at one place a rather seedy individual 
was specially cordial. ‘‘I don’t quite remem- 
ber you, my friend,’’ Mr Pingree said. ‘‘Oh, 
yes, you do, made your shirts in Detroit."’ 
‘*Ah, yes,’’ said the governor, and turning 
to a distinguished senator at his side said: 
‘*Senator, allow me to introduce my friend, 
Major Shirts of Detroit!’’ 





**He writes that he can’t come, eh? 
explanation?’’ 

** ‘Circumstances over which he has no con- 
trol,’ he says.’’ 

‘‘H’m! I suppose that means his wife.’’ 


Any 





Judge: Can’t you and your husband live 
together without fighting? 


Mrs Muleahy: No, yer ’anner, not happily. 


CONSUMPTION. 


What It Is—How It Arises—And How It Is 
now Treated with Success. 








(Extracts from Dr Hunter’s Lectures on The Progress of 
Medical Science in Lung Diseases.) 

Following the various forms of catarrh and 
bronchial disease which I have described, we 
coine 
known to everybody under the name of con- 
sumption. It is greatly dreaded by the peo- 
ple because not understood. By physicians it 
has for centuries been worse treated than any 
other affliction in the long catalog of human 
diseases. 

Formerly all medical schools taught and 
physicians believed consumption to be a dis- 





next to that lamentable complaint | 





ease of the blood and general system. This 
false pathology and the false and fatal treat- 
ment which they hased upon it sacrificed mil- 
lions of precious lives. Now it.is universally 
conceded by the profession that the o!d theory 
was utterly untrue and untenable. 

Forty-five years ago (1851), I first discover- 
ed consumption to bea local disease of the 
lungs. In 1852 I published a buok on it, giv- 
ing my researches and the grounds for my be- 
lief. In 1855 I contributed a series of articles 
to the Specialist and Journal of Diseases of 
the Chest, of which I was then editor, con- 
tending that the local theory was the only 
true doctrine of the disease, and the local 
treatment the only cure that opened up any 
promise of its cure. 

Had my views been then received and my 
discoveries accepted by the profession, as 
they should have been, all the sufferings and 
premature deaths by consumption since caus- 
ed by false doctrine, heresy and empiricism 
lnight have been averted. 

Unfortunately for science and humanity, 
physicians, as did the Israelites of old, re- 
jected the truth, and for forty years continued 
to flounder in the wilderness of error—from 
1851 to 1891. Like Ephraim, they were wed- 
ded to their idols and remained steadfast to 
their delusions. 

In 1891 all this was happily changed for the 
better. The theory taught by mein 1851 was 
proved and accepted by the leading teachers 
and authorities of medicine throughout the 
civilized world, as the ‘‘only true’’ doctrine 
of the disease, and since then has been taught 
in all medical colleges and incorporated into 
all text-books for the instruction of students 
of medicine. 

Thus after centuries of opposition and de- 
nial, the local nature and germ origin of con- 
sumption is recognized and becomes the es- 
tablished doctrine of medical science. It is 
now conceded that no consumption can arise 
without the tubercle bacillus, a poisonous 
germ of the air, gets into the lungs to pro- 
duce it. 

As the germs that cause consumption first 
act locally upon the lungs, and the disease 
which they produce has its seat in the lungs, 
it follows that it is always a local germ dis- 
ease of that organ. It is an axiom of medical 
science that local diseases require local treat- 
ment for their cure, and all past clinical ex- 
perience teaches that no germ disease was 
ever yet cured without specific germicides ap- 
plied directly to the germ infected parts. 

To cure any bronchial or lung diswase, local 
treatment must be applied, and this can only 
be done by introducing medicated air, gas or 
vapor into the tubes and cells by inhalation. 

To effect the cure of consumption we must 
kill and expel the germs and heal the ravages 
they have inflicted in the lungs. The air 
must therefore carry germicidal antiseptics 
and healing remedies to act directly on the 
germs and seat of the disease, or no cure will 
result. When properly administered, this 
treatment always arrests the lung disease. If 
it be deeply rooted the progress may not al- 
ways be rapid, but the cure of consumption 
under it is as certain as is the cure of other 
serious maladies by proper treatment. 

I some years ago discovered, and am now 
using with great success, germicidal inhalants 


under which no form of germ life can live. 
They are introduced by instruments, which 
medicate the air the patient breathes. Asth- 


ma, bronchitis, chronic pneumonia and con- 
sumption are arrested, broken up, and radi- 
cally cured by them. 
[To he continued. ] 
ROBERT HuNTER, M D, 

Dec 9, ’97. 117 West 45th street, New York. 

NotrE—Readers of American Agriculturist 
who are interested will receive a copy of Dr. 
Hunter’s book free, by applying to him as 
above. 


BED WETTING CURED. Sample FREE 
Dr.F.E. MAY,Bloomington, It 


CUREDat HOME 
No Pain. Book Mailed FREE, 
MASON CO., 557 B, Fifth Ave. Ne Yo 


(Signed.) 














and CONSTIPATION quickly 
cured. Sufferers will learn of a 
simple remedy free by addressing 
Prof, Fowler, Moodus, Conn. 
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12 Soils and Crops of the Farm. Morrow. E........ 100 | fener an t at Them. * ee a Us Ns ook c dns wedsincsscedewssnnd 2 00 
13. Sorghum andits Produets. Stewart, F. L .. 150 es pe ‘e Lilustrated Stock Doctor anid 77 Barn Plans and Outbuildings................ 150 
‘ - F | 62 Eneyclopedia, The Illustrated Stock Doctor and 8 s l Hodgs 9 
: , a ¢ ; 81 Builder’s Guide. odgson,... ROTre oe ee 
13 Sorghum, Its Culture and Manufacture. Col- Live Stock. Manning 4 25 
Re ort reteset. eam ee ei os Mr s Mentos afte ta Boncimnn, fant} , 25 81 Carpenter’s Steel Square and Its Use. Hodgson.. 1 60 
4 Seusshes, On. Greseey.......-...... Wane a9 | 8 pendioce of the 1 urf. soardman, Sam’l 1 00 Re SS eee 1 25 
16 Soil of the Farm,’The...... tid "100 | rH - picwi Pin ee ee aa nderson.... : - 10 79 Cottage Homes and Details, New. Palliser 4 00 
- ee ee <tgk ge ae: 7 Babies | 68 Horsemanship, Moder Anderson . . > 50 84 Carriage and Wagon Painter, Complete 5 1 00 
DS Batar Beet. THO. Wa Oiccsesiccscicvavecocasese OM 62 Horse, How to Judge tan} W 10 = : 4 
14 Tobacco Culture or, | be orse, How to Judge ach, F. Ou 78 Court Houses, City Halls and Jails. Palliser...... 2 00 
2 10M JUTTUITO. cc ccccccvceccceccesersseeees ste «) | 63 Horse I acts for Owners Magner, D 5 00 =o ae W ses. Villave. T ¢ 
13 Tomato Culture «| Be Hor “Sparteaelge #4 , H H.W 1 78 Court House illave, Town and City Halls, 
o ATO CUITUTC, .. 0 cece cee cere ee cece . seeee e 5S orse f ers, : _ é ert, r ay «Qt _o p 
9 Track Farming in the South. Oemier, DrA..... 150 | @: Horse. The, How te « Ag ge a ARES ‘ Jails, ete. Palliser. Paper, £2.00; Cloth.... 3 00 
 Vineesr. Brann. Wm, 1... .:.<. hie 5 a0 | a Hor rhe’ Y, he} + ny and ne WEN, F... ; he 82 Fences, Gates and Bridges.............cceccecceseee 1 jo 
41 Weeds— How to Eradicate Them. Shaw, Prof.... 1 60 a te aap eS Ameri he ptm et fg wr 5 50 80) House Pl: “i for Everybody. Reed pawneeae 1 50 
10 Wheat Culture. Curtis 50 = ites ped senate nigel tewart, R. 3 79 Home ‘ine vr Home Builders, Fully illustrated. 1 50 
ase sl eta Ie orse rs el tla, , 5vO on 84 Paint Book, Everybody's ‘ : . 100 
henge.... oy eee : - 375 84 Painter’s Enevelo li : a is At 
CATTLE, SHEEP AND SWINE. 62 Horse in the Stable and the Field, On the. “Eng fi oo el a 
i, &VO. onehenge.,. 350 | re t e 
5 , , nr > S¢ah) - ; 84 Painter, Gilder and Varnisher’ s Companion. 1 50 
45 ABC in ¢ noose Making, Mourad, sR a 50 62 Hor é in the St able and the I American Ed. : | 81 Railing, New Syst em of Hand. Hodgson. 
538 America a ool ane utton, The. — io , Stone gs ee etre +s oe 1 50 ‘si Stair Building Made Easy. Hodgson,........... 10 
45 \ J i - tic: al. f “Willard STN Ae l 00 4 5 oe se 1 ™m. D: G H Cemierrte l PH 80 Useful Details. Palliser. oe 2 00 
? OK. ara. . ave.% onenan 5 orse octor, oder Lda, i bee io 
45 " r Making TS eee ere 25 60 Horse, Percheron Du Havs, ¢ - 50 
47 41 George... -.. eee cee, 100 | 6L Horse’ Doctor, Every Man His’ Own: together MISCELLANEOUS 
46 American. Pi. Se Mi sseasee eos eaee ae \ il AY itave, Geo, | , 
50 vy. Warfield , - os 2 7 50 & Adulterations of Food, How to Detect the........ 25 
47 avo cloth. Dada, Prof. Geo 2 50 62 1 00 & Aquarium, Fresh Water. Paper. Weston, J..... 25 
. 45 l2mo. Dadd, P 59 Ge 4 : 1 a0 8} Bookkeeping for Farmers, Atkeson............ 25 
H —e 5 eva dal'n mpraecice anh eee eels 1 50 63 Marvi : 50 | 14 Cook, The Model,. 5 See 
45 Armatage, Geo... : ; ‘ 1 00 63 rated. 8 Mavhew, E. 260 | &6 Co-operate, How to. “Herbert Myrick. Paper, 
45 Catt Doctor, Every Man His Own. 8vo. Half 69 g Mavhe ] 200 | F0c; Cloth gaan ee 
morod Armatage, Prof. P pp A, 7 50 60 Edi t Vi | 14 and Preservin 1g. ” Rorer. cos Sabeed seamen 40 
45 Cattle I ling, . Manual) of. Armsby. a. ae 0 | 87 ng ee ee re 1 50 
1 CON na Dass Farming, Milch. Flint, i ee 2 00 68 Ho I se 4 (0 85 d Ferneries ieeeeeaarea CResanem pls 
4 46 Cow \ Guenon hada’ : coaieenoe an 62 He 150 | &5 1 Tables Fisher..... reer ee eee 25 
45 Dairy it American. Gurler, H. 1 aa adage ae Le 63 He ( ( Te i 87 Hoosier Schoolmaster. Eg gleston... rere 
49 Dairviman’s Manual. Stewart, Henry.......... as ee 62 Mule. f tiley, 150 | 88 Hoosier Schoolmaster, L forary Edition. Eggles- 
45 Dairy Husbandry, Practical. Willard............ 3 00 61 Saddle Horse, The. -Complete Guide to Riding | ton aarp abhemene eaten ons Suen ttae See 
48 Feedi Animals. Stewart, E. W. . we. 200 and raining a 1 00 | 2 ee ae Tare pedecenscades ae 
50 Horses, Cattle, Sheep and Swine. Curtis, 85 Sea Mosses. Hearvey, A. B on 2 00 86 Ice Crop, Hiles, T Cees ds evoesoreneesvesces 1 09 
Ge Ww y* ben 200 63 Stable Guide, American Gentleman’s. M« 87 Mystery of Metropolisviite Eggleston......... 1 5a 
5? Pig, Harris On the Harris, Joseph.... , oe Clure. R coeve 100 7 85 Ready Reckoner. Le cba ebdato on eesd.s 640-0 25 
22 Shep R Stewart, Henry ..... deaditan: ae 62 Trotting Horse in America Che Woodruff...... 2 50 83 Secrets of Health. Piatt, See 1 So 
3 Stock Breeding So. ee sdseessesededs = 51 Veterinary Adviser, Farmers SVG; BOW. @ +64 5 | ll Silk Culture. jamford...... 30 
64 Swine Husbandry. Coburn, F. D........+.+eeeeee 1 75 63 Veterinarian, Every Man,His Own. Heatley > 50 14 Twenty-five Cent Dinners. c orson, ‘Juliet... 25 


containing de seriptions of three bundred valuable Books on Agriculture, Horticulture, Architecture, 


FREE TO ALL, Misr ores Gatties Sheen ten. nt £ tases be ure, J 
Fiele : Sports Hors a, G e Sheen ete., ete., will | nt free to any ¢ dew chs urding by postal card his address to the publishers, and asking 


for it t will pay every man, young or ol to provid Saeait with ¢ od books, even if eco ny has to be pr ticed in other directions to enable him to do'this. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE GRANITE STATE 
MAPLE SAP EVAPORATOR 


Zé 


= 















-....has for more than 21 years given entire satisfac- 4 
tion to all users. 1t is simple in operation, and P 
with our automatic regulator is perfectly safe to 
leave. Each section is constructed from one sheet 
of tinned steel, requiring no solder to prevent 
leakage. The arch is constructed of cast iron 
and galvanized steel, and made by the manu- 
facturers of the......... 


(iranite State Feed Cookers 


A sample of the “Pearl” (tinned or galvanized 







after being made) steel Sap Spout will be sent 3 ft. high 
FREE to any sugar maker who mentions this 43% in. wide 


aper and sends a 2c. stamp to pay postage. f 
housands of these spouts are sold every year. 
ACTUAL SIZE 


8 to 16 it. long 








If your hardware dealer does not keep them, we will send 1,000 spouts, with 


. for $1.50. "Send for 
Granite State Evaporator Co. 
622 Temple Court, New York City 


catalogue of sugar- 
makers’ supplies, free 
on application. 

















There’s Only One Leader 


in any line. 
at it, and are still marking a pace. It is ST 
that determines “staying qualities.” 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 








Others follow. We began early, kept 
STAYING 


KET LA 


ates, steel postsand rail, also Field and 
ence Wire. single and double farm gates, 


steel 
Hog 









When writing to advertisers be sure to mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 


For further information, write to the 


UNION FENCE CO., De Kalb, Ill, 
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Sweetest Stories Ever Told 


INTRODUCED BY 


Bishop JOHN H. VINCENT, D.D., 


Chancellor of Chautauqua University. 
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HE most marvellous book of the century. A book of Bible Stories told 
in plain, simple, conversational style, like a mother uses when she sits 
with her loved ones in her arms by the winter fireside. ‘here are no 

high-sounding words or intricate sentences, but the language is soft and simple, 
like that which flows in rhythmical accents from the lips of a loving mother, 
sinking deep into the heart of the listener and leaving its impression through 
all the coming years. 


And Such Stories 


Stories of the Bible. 
romances. 


The Very Name Sells the Book. (2° 


memory to our own childhood—the happiest period of our lives—and we hear 
again the gentle, loving voice of mother. It isa book that ought to be read, 
and must be read, for the stories go right down into the hearts and stay there, 
and millions of good men and women trace their well-being and success in life 
to the influence of these holy and pure stories. 

can easily earn 


Any Man, Woman, Boy or Girl 3°3°3.37 


or more with this marvellous book. You can make more money selling this 
book, even in your leisure hours, than you can make at your ordinary employ- 
ment. We give credit, pay freight, send outfit free. Let us start you at once 
in an honorable, pleasant, and profitable business. Write quick te 


ORANGE JUDD CO. (Agents’ Dept.), 


52 Lafayette Place, - « »« NEW YORK. 


7 In all the world there is nothing that 
®# can compare with these marvellous 
They teach us loving truths in the garb of wonderful 


Ww 
() 


SREVE 


Ww 
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“Eli” Baling Presses 


38 Styles & Sizes for Horseand Steam Power. 


46 Inch 
Feed Opening 












CRY Power Leverage 64 to 1 Bos STEEL 
Largest line in the world. Send for Catalog. 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St. Quincy, Il. 


CLUBBING LIST! 


Save Money by Ordering All Your Read- 
ing Matter Through Us. 





Below is a list of some of the leading publications which 
we can furnish in combination with subscriptions to our 
journal. In every case, subscribers can save money by 
ordering their papers of us. The prices in the list do not 
apply to subscribers in foreign countries. In column A 
is given the regular retail price of each paper with ours; 
in column B are net prices for BOTH when subscribed 
for in connection with the American_Agriculturist. 


W—Weekly. M— Monthly. S-M—Semi-Montbly. 
S-W—Semi-Weekly. N—New. R—Renewal. 


A‘ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ONE YEAR WITH B 
for both 

2.00..Am. Bee Journal, Chicago..........++.0+. W sN 1.70 
tR 1.90 

1.50..Am. Poultry Journal, Chicago.................ML 1.30 
2.00..Am. Sheep Breeder, Chicago.................. -M_ 175 
1.50..Am. Swineherd, Chicago... .........5...++se++M 1.20 
Rs cee SN, DUM OIND «5-0 ctnccadidcscscsccnccacce W 1.40 
DD. EE, TERRE, GOA. 6c cc ccccvccvccscccssccacesss W 1.50 
3.00.. Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, Ill.................. W 2.00 
2.00. . Capital, Topeka, Kansas..................-S=W 1.50 
5.00..Century Magazine, New York................. 04.50 
2.50..Christian Herald, New York..........ccccccccce W 2.00 
2.00..Chronicle Telegraph, Pittsburg, Pa...........W 1.50 
1.50..Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati, Ohio......... W 1.35 
2.00..Commercial Gazette, Pittsburg, Pa............. W 175 
2.00..Cosmopolitan Magazine, Irvington, N. Y......M. 1.80 
2.00..Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky............... W 1.50 
2.00.. Dairy World, Chicago, Ill... .......06. eeecsess M1.50 
ts Ns PER iivne i:'0.o-t.nccscascsncenecesa S-W 1.75 
1.75. Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio. .. ....ccccccccccccce W 1.50 
2.00..Farm Poultry, Boston, Mass............. 22+ SeM L75 
2.00.. Free Press, Detroit, Mich....................S=W 1.70 
2.00..Galveston, Texas, NewS..........-.00000002e9°WW 1.75 
2.00..Globe Democrat, St. Louis, Mo..............W 175 
1.50..Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y.......0 1.25 
5.00.. Harper's Bazar, New York............ . W 4.20 
§.00.. Harper’s Magazine, New York.................M. 4.00 
2.00..Harper’s Round Table, New York.............. 1.80 
5.00.. Harper’s Weekly, New York...............5.. W 4.20 
2.00.. Hoard’s Dairyman, Fr. Atkinson, Wis........ W 1.65 
2.00..Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Ill.......... abr endeesesans W 1.25 
1.50.. Inter-State Poultryman, Tiffin, Ohio............. M 1.15 
1.60..lowa State Register, Des Moines, Iowa........ W 1.35 
2.00.. Journal, Milwaukee, Wis..................W ik ‘2 
BR ma” WME, Ths Wises ceciccctsvcecs ccssccccde aad 
2.00.. Leader, Cleveland, OMi0..........cccccccscccece W 175 
1.50..Leader, Des Moines, Iowa.... 2... 2... +eeeeseee WW 130 
5.00..Leslie’s Weekly, New York .......... ....... W 4.20 
2.00.. McClure’s Magazine, New York................M. 1.80 
2.00.. Munsey’s Magazine, New York................. Ml 1.85 
2.00..News and Courier, Charleston, S. C........... W 1.50 
2.00..Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio.......... W 175 
2.00..Peterson’s Magazine, New York................ ML L75 
2.00.. Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Minn:................ W 1.50 
2.00..Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio................... W 1.65 
2.00..Poultry Monthly, Albany, N. Y..............0006: M 1.50 
3.50.. Review of Reviews, New York........:.... ++ M 3.00 
4.00..Scribner’s Magazine, New York................3 M 3.50 
4.00.. Scientific American, New York..... ........... W 3.50 
1.75..Sentinel, Milwaukee, Wis..................... W 1.50 
Es. .Btar, Mamene City, Me..ccccccccccccccccoscee OO Bee 
SOs. . Trtheme, Wetreks,, MEIG. ...0.0.0.0.0 csscvcedccccscee W 1.40 
A ne sh 
2.(0.. World, Tri-Weekly, New York.........2ssscccccce 1.65 
2.00.. World-Herald, Omaha, Nebr............0. see W 1.65 
2.75.. Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass.............. W 2.25 


No premiums with other papers are included in any of 
the clubbing rates, unless so stated. 

Whenever more than one paper besides the American 
Agriculturist is wanted, to find the net rate on any such 
added paper, subtract $1 from joint price given in column 
B. All these prices are subject to changes made by other 
publishers. It is necessary that at least one subscription 
to the American Agriculturist should accompany each 
clubbing order. If you desire any paper not in the above 
list, write and obtain our low prices. 

For samples of any of these journals, write direct to the 
publishers of such paper. 

Ten cents additional to the above combination price 
will entitle you to the new and thoroughly revised edition 
of the American Agriculturist Year Book and Almanac 
for 1898, which is the best and most comprehensive work 
of the kind ever published. 


Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 

















